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Long after you are forgot- 
ten even by your own, 
membership in the Pas- 
sionist Chinese Mission So- 
ciety will entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * As for your 
deceased friends and rela- 
tives, what better gift than 
enrollment in this So- 
ciety? 














































































































Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society 


MEMBERS of this society are enrolled as 
perpetual benefactors of the Passionist 
Missionaries in China, and participate 
in the following benefits: 


e WHILE LIVING e 


One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
.. The Circumcision 

Holy Name of Jesus 

The Purification of Our Lady 

St. Matthias 

Sts. Philip and James 

Finding of the Holy Cross 

ee 

St. Bartholomew 

Nativity of Mary 

... St. Matthew 

Sts. Simon and Jude 

. St. Andrew 

St. Thomas 

. St. Stephen 

St. John, Evangelist 


e@ AFTER DEATH e 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in 
every Passionist Monastery in the world, 
Holy Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead 
on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and 
Divine Office for the Dead within the Octave 
of All Souls Day. 


e FURTHERMORE e 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors 
share in the Special Prayers recited every 
day by all Passionist Communities. In par- 
ticular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers 
and Good Works of the Passionist Mission- 
aries in China. 


Please Write To: 


Care of THE SIGN 


UNION CITY 


Perpetual 
Membership 
in the Pas- 
sionist Chi- 
nese Mission 
Society is 
given in con- 
sideration of 
a Lire Sups- 
SCRIPTION to 
THE SI6Nn, the 
Official Or - 
gan of the 
Passionist 
Missions in 
China. Both 
the Living 
and the Dead 
may be en- 
rolled as Per- 
petual Bene- 
factors. The 
price of a 
Life Sub- 
scription is 
$50.00. It 
may be paid 
on the _ in- 
stallment 
plan in 
amounts to 
suit your own 
convenience. 


The Passionist Missionaries 


NEW JERSEY 

















HIGHLAND 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check Accounts 
4% Interest paid on Special Accounts 


Our Foreign Department renders di- 
rect service to all important centers 
of the World. 


Banking Hours 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 


LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 


LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 
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JOSEPH F. HESS 
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May: The Legion of Mary 


I N our March issue we carried an article on the Legion 
of Mary by Father Leonard Maccabe, C.P. To the 
Ecclesiastical Review for the same month a lengthier 
article on the Legion was contributed by the Rev. 
Joseph P. Donovan, C.M. And from Shanghai The Rock 
brings us a digest of the Legion’s purposes and activities 
by Father Joy, S.J. 
= = @ 


Evwenrty the Legion is now the subject of world- 
wide interest. Dublin advices inform us that every mail 
brings letters of inquiry from overseas to the Founder 
and President, Mr. Frank Duff, De Montfort House, 
North Brunswick St., Dublin. So formidable, in fact, is 
the pile of foreign correspondence that a staff of volun- 
tary assistants, drawn from among the members of the 
organization, is busy trying to keep up with it. 


M OST of the correspondence comes from prominent 
ecclesiastics, including many Bishops who wish to estab- 
lish the Legion in their dioceses. At least two American 
Bishops have already taken steps to introduce the 
Legion. Recent inquiries for information have come 
from practically every country in Europe; translations 
of the Legion’s Handbook have been made into Dutch, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Flemish. 


In India three Praesidia are carrying on a veritable 
missionary crusade among the pagans of Madras. A 
converted Hindu woman is one of the most active mem- 
bers. She devotes all her time to bringing pagans, both 
men and women, to the Spiritual Director. Ignorant of 
the English language, she instructs in Tamil those who 
are brought to her by other Legionaries. In Calcutta a 
Praesidium has recently been established by the Jesuit 


Fathers. 
ga 8 


E VERY week sees new developments in the Legion 
in Ireland, where even in remote parts of the country 
the members find fruitful occupation. Priests in country 
districts hail the Society as a real boon, enabling them 
the better to get in touch with their parishioners. The 
members undertake any work that may be required 
under ecclesiastical guidance, such as the dissemination 
of good literature, enthronement of homes to the Sacred 
Heart, hospital visitation, management of clubs, hostels, 
recreational and social centers, etc. 


As the number of branches increases, so the work 
varies. The most recent development lies in the ex- 


tension of Study Groups under Legionary auspices. 
Four such Groups for men and one for women are now 
operating in Dublin, while the outlying districts are also 


inaugurating the system. These Legionary Study 


Groups are conducted on quite different and much more 


effective lines than previous Study Circles, under other 
organizations. 


Tae idea underlying the Legion system is to fortify 
all members with a thorough knowledge of fundamental 
Catholic teaching. Thus it aspires to counteract the ill 
effects of ignorance of Religion, prevalent among the 
masses of the laity. Accordingly, the study of Apolo- 
getics and Catholic Doctrine is undertaken in a sys- 
tematic and practical manner, being approached 
through the angle of prayer and no longer through the 
lecture angle solely. 


S USTAINED individual effort, fortified by the 
spiritual atmosphere of a weekly meeting, with the 
usual Legion prayers, is the groundwork upon which 
the study is built. Every member is in a sense a lecturer, 
since each gives at the meeting a report of the study 
prescribed for the week, the guiding idea being to cul- 
tivate an active rather than a passive attitude to the 
acquisition of knowledge. The system provokes the ask- 
ing of questions and secures that every part of the study 
and every point raised will be clearly understood, even 
by mediocre intellects. 


The Legion of Mary was founded, in 1921, in Dublin. 
In that city it has now 40 branches, and there are 
branches in Belfast, Cork, Waterford and other cities. 
Its success has been almost miraculous in spreading the 
Faith, but particularly in reclaiming lapsed Catholics. 
It is our conviction that the Legion is uniquely fitted to 
meet the special needs and conditions of our own time 
and country. It is not just another pious and harmless 
society or sodality. It is a form of Catholic Action that 
is active. Everywhere the spiritual outlook and distinc- 
tive system of the Marian army seems to inspire the 
Legionaries to really heroic work for souls. Those in- 
terested in the Legion, and we trust that they are many, 
both priests and lay persons, are urged to correspond 
with Mr. Frank Duff at the address given above. 


Fath Nard Brest of 
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CURRENT FACT and COMMENT 


L. IS hardly necessary at this late date to say that THE 
Sren is in no wise concerned with the political aspirations 
of any politician or political party. If, therefore, we quote 
from the Jefferson Day ad- 
dress of Ex-Governor Smith 
we do so with the one pur- 
pose of giving wider public- 
ity to a patriotic principle 
which should be hailed by Democrats and Republicans 
alike, and for that by all Americans, as expressive of 
what should be the aim of all who wish to serve our 
country in these days of distress: 

“Some Democrats say, ‘Give us a short convention’; 
others say, ‘Nominate a candidate against whom noth- 
ing can be said while there cannot be much said for him.’ 
The disposition to gloss over controversial questions in 
an attempt to please both sides of the argument will 
bring forth a meaningless document, a colorless candi- 
date and a weakened party. Expediency will win noth- 
ing for democracy. 

“It would be better that the convention remain in 
session all Summer and give to the people a vigorous, 
strong, clearly defined platform and candidates capable 
of fighting for it than to hurry away from Chicago with 
a half-baked proposal to offer to the people of the 
country. 

“We will not win and we shall not even deserve to win 
if we turn our national convention into a mere cheap 
conspiracy to obtain the spoils of public office. 

“At no time in the history of the country was there 
offered to any political party the opportunity that is 
today presented to the Democratic party for constructive 
effort and constructive achievement in the interest of all 
of our people. When we speak about the party winning 
we should mean that the country is to be the winner. 

“Only by courage, by foresight and by careful prepara- 
tion of the platform without compromise, without the 
give and take processes that set principle at naught, can 
the United States win, and if the United States is not 
going to win what difference does it make which party 
wins?” 


A Statesman’s 
Profession of Faith 


- in Europe and America the debate of paramount 
importance is the settling of the War Debts. England, 
France and Italy are looking for some sort of revision of 
their debts to America by 

’ H H way of compensation for 

Europ ad Obligations any contemplated scaling 
down of the German repa- 


to the United States 
rations owed to them. In 
more than one quarter there is serious talk of prolonged 


postponement or of outright repudiation of debts. In an 
admirable digest of Europe’s borrowings and payments 


5/9 


to us the World’s Work has set forth a series of tables 
answering these questions: How much did the United 
States loan Europe both before the Armistice and after? 
On what terms did we settle? What rates of interest did 
we charge? Has any part of the debts been canceled? 
How much has been repaid to us? What is the balance 
outstanding? 


ENGLAND 


(Largest debtor) 
Borrowed 


Before the Armistice 
After the Armistice 


$ 3,696,000,000 





$ 4,277,000,000 
Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest 
Paid to date 


$11,105,965,000 
1,911,798,299 





$ 9,194,166,701 


Note. (1) More than four-fifths of our loan to ENG- 
LAND was advanced before the Armistice. (2) In our 
settlement with the British government we charged in- 
terest at 3.306%. (3) To date, a sum equivalent to about 
half of the original debt has been repaid, but only about 
one-fifth of the total due in principal and interest. (4) 
England could settle today in cash for $4,398,000,000. 


FRANCE 


(Second largest debtor) 
Borrowed 
Before the Armistice 
After the Armistice 


$1,970,000,000 

1,434,818,945 
$3,404,818,945 
Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest 
Paid to date 


$6,847 674,144 
486,075,891 


Balance $6,361,598,213 


Note. (1) FRANCE borrowed almost as much after 
the Armistice as before, including $407,000,000 for the 
purchase of surplus war material. (2) Her note bears 
interest at the low rate of 1.640%, less than half the 
rate charged England. (3) To date France has repaid 
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less than one-tenth of the total sum in principal and 
interest to which she is committed. (4) She could settle 
in cash for $3,863,650,000. 


ITALY 


(Third largest debtor) 
Borrowed 
Before the Armistice 
After the Armistice 


$1,031,000,000 
617,034,051 
$1,648,034,051 


Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest 
Paid to date 


$2,407,677,500 
97,584,422 
Balance $2,310,093 ,078 
Note. (1) ITALY borrowed $6 after the war was over 
for every $10 borrowed before the Armistice. (2) She 
pays interest at the low rate of .405% because we granted 
lenient terms in view of her financial troubles when the 
settlement was made in 1925. (3) To date she has paid 4 
cents on every dollar ultimately due. (4) She could settle 
in cash for $2,004,900,000. 


BELGIUM 


(Fourth largest debtor) 
Borrowed 


Before the Armistice 
After the Armistice 


$171,780,000 

207,307,200 

$379,087,200 
Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest 
Paid to date 


$727,830,500 
52,191,273 


Balance 


Note. 


rate to Italy. (3) About one-fourteenth of the total 
payment due in principal and interest has been made 
thus far. (4) Belgium could settle in cash for $400,680,- 
000. 


RUSSIA 


(Fifth largest debtor) 
Borrowed 


Before the Armistice 
After the Armistice 


$187,729,750 
4,871,547 


$192,601,297 


Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest nothing 
Note. (1) There is no government in RUSSIA recog- 
nized by the United States, and no agreement for repay- 
ment. (2) The Soviets show no willingness to assume 
the liabilities of the old régime, and interest continues 
to accumulate, at least in theory. (3) At last report it 
stood at $73,000,000, but this was in 1926, and the Treas- 
ury Department has apparently stopped counting. (4) 


$675,639,227 © 


(1) BELGIUM borrowed more after the Armi- 
stice than before. (2) Her note bears interest at 1.790%, 
a little more than our rate to France and four times our 


However, $8,748,879 has been realized toward payment 
of the debt, through liquidation of Russian assets in this 
country. 


POLAND 


(Sixth largest debtor) 
Borrowed 


Before the Armistice 


After the Armistice $159,666,972 


$159,666,972 
Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest 
Paid to date 


$435,687,550 
22,646,298 


Balance $413,041,202 
Note. (1) POLAND'S debt, all contracted after the 
Armistice, consists of about 83 million for the purchase 
of surplus war material and 76 million for relief. (2) 
Interest averages 3.306% (the British pattern). (3) To 
date a sum equivalent to about one-seventh of the origi- 


nal debt has been repaid. (4) Poland could settle in cash 
for $206,057,000. 


SMALLER DEBTORS 
CLASS 1 
Nations borrowing from $25,000,000 to $100,000,000 
This group includes three European countries 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, borrowed 
YUGOSLAVIA, borrowed 
RUMANIA, borrowed 


$91,879,671 
51,758,487 
37,922,675 


All of CZLECHO-SLOVAKIA’s debt was contracted after 
the Armistice. Paying interest at 3.327% (the highest 
rate charged any nation), she has sent us $18,304,178 
toward meeting a total obligation of $313,811,4435 in 
principal and future interest due. 


YUGOSLAVIA did her pre-Armistice borrowing in the 
role of Serbia. Her note bears interest at 1.030%. To 
date she has paid $2,588,722 toward a total commitment 
of $92,588,863. 


RUMANIA did all her borrowing after the Armistice. 
She pays interest at 3.321%; accepted a settlement total- 
ing $117,744,314; and has paid $4,761,946. 


CLASS Il 
Nations borrowing from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 
This group includes three countries and one ghost 


AUSTRIA, borrowed $24,055,708 
GREECE, borrowed 15,000,000 
ESTHONIA, borrowed 13,999,146 
ARMENIA, borrowed 11,959,917 


All payments from AUSTRIA have been suspended 
until June 1, 1943. 


GREECE (interest at .250 %) has paid $3,091,936 toward 
meeting an obligation of $20,330,000. 


ESTHONIA (interest at 3.306%) has paid $1,248,432 
toward meeting an obligation of $33,331,140. 


ARMENIA has vanished from the wartime maps and 
become a part of the Turkish Republic. 









5,708 
),000 
9,146 
9,917 


nded 
ward 


8,432 


; and 
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CLASS Ill 
Nations borrowing from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 





This group includes three nations in widely scattered 
sections of the world 


I ooo ois ok haa dota awn s dle cee $10,000,000 
PERG, DOTPOWER ...... . occa neces rab ona 8,282,000 
Tes OE. one ok asa ses cceesecwsewee 5,132,287 


CUBA, one of our smallest allies in the war, wiped out 
her debt entirely in 1923, by repaying the principal of 
$10,000,000 and paid $2,286,752 in interest which had 
accrued prior to repayment. 


FINLAND, the first nation to make an agreement for 
repayment of her debt after the war, was charged inter- 
est at 3.306%. Thus far she has paid $2,954,865 toward 
an obligation of $18,740,190. 


LATVIA accepted a settlement similar to Finland’s and 
has paid $634,167 toward a total commitment of $13,958,- 
635 in principal and future interest. 


CLASS IV 
Nations borrowing less than $5,000,000 


This group includes our four smallest debtors 


LETRA, WOTTOWOG: oo oisic os os cece acacecen $4,981,628 


RUDE, MOETOWSE 2... ... 6 occ cceeeccacces 1,686,636 
NICARAGUA, borrowed ..................... 166,604 
LIBERIA, WOTTOWOR 2... 2 occ sccccccvcscccctes 26,000 


LITHUANIA (interest at 3.306%) has paid $1,128,580 
toward meeting a total obligation of $14,531,940. 


HUNGARY (interest at 3.306%) has paid $468,466 to- 
ward meeting an obligation of $4,693,240. 

NICARAGUA has made no funding agreement, but has 
paid $168,783 in principal and interest. 


LIBERIA, smallest of our debtors, has repaid in full the 
$26,000 she borrowed. 








SUMMARY 
Total amount borrowed by twenty foreign nations 
Before the Armistice .................. $ 7,077,114,750 
After the Armistice ..... 2 ..6..00.65505 3,260,943,605 
PE: Ris Pinea atavercdeedctiesdeweae $10,338,058,355 
Total amount these twenty nations agreed to repay 
In principal and interest .............. $22,188,484,878 
DEE nh sdwsasewsteanaksa eae 2,627,580,897 
sii a4 osc once domaine che nees ene $19,560,903,981 
Notes 


1. All agreements run for 62 years, the last (France) 
expiring in 1988. 


2. For every dollar originally loaned abroad the U. S. 
holds promises of $2.14 to be paid in return. In this sense 
there has been no “cancellation” of any part of the debts. 


3. However, we charged interest at less than commer- 
cial rates. Discounted at 444%, the “present value” of 
the debts was $9,197,183,000 at the time the settlements 
were made, compared with $12,090,677,000 then owed us, 
in principal and interest. In this sense we “canceled” 
23.9% of Europe’s obligations. 











4. To date, our twenty debtors have paid an amount 
equivalent to about one-fourth of the money they origi- 
nally borrowed and about one-eighth of the total princi- 
pal and interest they agreed to pay. 


Mocu talk and many debates about Disarmaments; 
people who really wish to disarm and those who cannot 
disarm; sincerity and deceit; idealists and demagogues— 
—this is the make-up of the 
Geneva Conference. With 
his usual sanity G. K. Ches- 
terton smiles at the parade 
of merely pompous political 
arguments against Armaments and sets forth a practical 
and popular and genuine argument in favor of Disarma- 
ments: 

“The human and natural way of talking about Arma- 
ments is this. ‘Fighting is an exception; why do we 
have to keep a costly and crushing machinery going for 
it, as if it were the rule?’ There is no need to talk 
nonsense about Making War Impossible. We could not 
make all fighting forever impossible, even if all fighting 
were wrong. We cannot make all quarrelling impossible; 
or all slandering impossible; or all canting and lying 
impossible; Politicians on Peace will always refresh the 
world with that from time to time. We cannot make 
fighting impossible, even if fighting were always wrong; 
and fighting is not always wrong. But that is quite a 
different thing from saying it is sensible to sink millions 
of the money of half-bankrupt nations, to keep up 
colossal instruments of torture which they hope they 
will never have to use. If ever we have to fight, we shall 
fight; and we could fight with any weapons or with any 
tools, or with no weapons and no tools. War is not an 
institution; it is a contingency. Nobody disputes the 
importance of war in war time. What people dislike is 
the importance of war in peace time.” 


Not an Institution 
But a Contingency 


To SIMON A. BALDUS, who has consecrated his mani- 
fold talents to the causes of the Catholic Press, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his editorial work on Exten- 
sion Magazine. §To An- 
ithi drew E. Martin of Augusta, 
Toasts Within Ga., and Manchester, Vt., 
the Month on his being made a Knight 
of Malta. §To Brother Ar- 
senius of the Christian Brothers on completing sixty 
years as a Catholic educator. §¢To the heroic missionary 
Priests, Brothers and Sisters of China on the conversion 
of 48,974 adults in one year. § To our American Catholics 
on their contributing $1,100,000 to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. § To Cardinal Verdier of Paris 
on building 60 churches to meet the needs of his diocese 
and to give work to the unemployed. 4 To Mrs. Adelaide 
Foss, of Cincinnati, the mother of one priest and four 
nuns, on her ninety-seventh birthday. 4¢To Cardinal 
Gasparri on the completion of his classic Treatise on 
Marriage. § To Father J. F. Pippy, S.J., on rescuing from 
threatened mob violence Sir Richard Squires, Premier of 
Newfoundland. §To Francis J. Lewis, K.S.G., on helping 
hundreds of needy families in giving the use of a large 
subdivision in south Chicago as community vegetable 
gardens. §To Cardinal Hayes on the great success of 
this (the twelfth) year’s Catholic Charities Drive. 4¢To 
Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler on donating the Halstead Hospital 
of Wichita, Kansas, to the Sisters of St. Joseph. 4¢To 
Dennis F. Kelly, K.S.G., of Chicago, the first Christian to 
be awarded the Benjamin J. Rosenthal Medal for “out- 
standing civic service” during 1931. 


CATEGORICA Edited by N. M. LAW 





ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


WHEN IT SNOWS IN MOSCOW 


Tue Associated Press brought us the news; H. I. Phillips 
in his syndicated column supplies the dialog: 


(“The Soviet Government plans to keep snow from 
falling in Moscow and other big cities, making it fall only 
on farming areas, by electric ionization.”—News item.) 

Stalin (to Secretary)—It is snowing in Moscow, is it 
not? 

Secretary—And has been for hours, sir. 

Stalin—Summon Comrade Itzkalofsky at once! Such 


impertinence! 
* * * 


(Comrade Itzkalofsky, Commissioner of Snowstorms 
for the Moscow Area, is summoned and presently arrives. 
He looks very sheepish.) 

Stalin (indignantly)—Well, what’s the meaning of 
this? 

Itzkalofsky—You refer to the snow? 

Stalin—Precisely! Six inches of it on the streets of 
Moscow at this very moment! I assume you are aware 
of its embarrassments so far as your personal security 
is concerned. 

Itzkalofsky (hanging his head)—I am. 

Stalin—And what is worse, it is STILL SNOWING! 

Itzkalofsky (sadly)—Yes. 

Stalin (pacing the floor)—Such effrontery! Such 
brazen conduct in high office! Such inefficiency! For 
snow to fall in the streets of Moscow at all is bad enough, 
but to let it fall even after I sent for you! 

Itzkalofsky—I’m sorry. 

Stalin—I want no idle apologies. This is a defiance of 
all Soviet dignity and power. I warn you the displeasure 
of the people will be very great. One more inch of snow 
on the streets of Moscow may mean your blood, Com- 
missioner. 

Itzkalofsky—I know it, Comrade. 


* * * 


Stalin—You had definite orders that not a flake of 
snow was to fall within the city. 

Itzkalofsky—True, but. ... 

Stalin—You know pertectly well that every snowstorm 
was to be held outside the city limits. You knew... . 

Itzkalofsky—But this was a very sudden snowstorm. 
There was no warning. 

Stalin—Bah! Is the Soviet Government to be held 
before the whole country as lacking in alertness? Am I 
to be pictured as a Premier who can be outwitted by a 
six-inch snowstorm? Answer me! 

Itzkalofsky—It came in the middle of the night and... 

Stalin (quite furious)—Does Soviet Russia bow to a 
snowstorm because it approaches under cover of dark- 
ness? 

Itzkalofsky—The point is, if I may explain, that my 
inspectors had assured me it would be rain. 

Stalin—It will go hard with them. 

Itzkalofsky—It has already gone hard with them. 
They were shot an hour ago! 

* * * 

Stalin—How about the weather forecasters? 

Itzkalofsky—They made no mention of any storm 
whatsoever. They predicted fair weather. 

Stalin—Ah, those Government weather forecasters! 
What have you done with them? 

Itzkalofsky—I have ordered them executed tomorrow. 


Stalin—Good! But why tomorrow? They shall be shot 
today—immediately! All weather observers should be 
shot immediately. They are never right. 

Itzkalofsky—Never! 


Stalin—Have you nothing else to say by way cf ex- 
plaining this gross violation of the Soviet’s snow edict? 

Itzkalofsky—I’m afraid I haven’t. 

Stalin—Then I must order your execution, Comrade. 

Itzkalofsky (looking out the window)—Look! It is 
turning to rain! 

Stalin (always the iron man)—Too late! Rain or snow, 
ze die tonight! Anti I was foolish enough to think you 

ad it. 

Itzkalofsky—Had what? 

aa (summoning the firing squad)—Blizzard con- 
trol! 





NAILS 


Wr FIND exceptional merit in these verses contributed 
by Gertrude Ryder Bennett to The Christian Century of 
Chicago: 


We are the servants of the will of man. 

We grasp his shingles in the winter’s storm 

And shelter him according to his plan. 

We hold his roofs and walls to keep him warm. 
We build his granaries for harvest time. 

We give him barns and fences, even make 
The arbors where his crimson roses climb. 
Upon our slender backs we undertake 

To hold the spires that represent his creeds, 

The altars of his faith, his choir stalls. 

We wait to serve mankind. Our muteness pleads 
With those who drive us into spires and walls. 
Let us atone, or we are worthless dross— 

For once we nailed a Savior to a cross. 





A NON-CATHOLIC RAPS THE RAPPERS 


I N A LETTER to the New York Times a non-Catholic, 
Mr. Wm. Gerry Morgan, of Washington, D. C., sets 
straight The Federal Council of Churches on the subject 
of mixed marriages: 


I was much interested in a news dispatch entitled 
“Churches Rap Marital Edict” which appeared in The 
Times. 

It would seem to a large majority of the intelligent, 
thinking reading public that the Federated Council of 
Churches, in their condemnation of the long-time posi- 
tion which the Roman Catholic Church assumes toward 
the spiritual guidance of children born of “mixed mar- 
riages” are losing sight of the really vital issue at stake— 
that of assuring to the child some quite definite religious 
— during the impressionable, formative years of 

e. 

The salvation of this world of ours from the social 
unrest of today rests largely upon the hope of swinging 
back to things spiritual, to the steadying influence of 
religious belief and thought as a dominant force in the 
hurly-burly of our workaday existence. 

All right-minded people, of every creed, in all civilized 
countries on this earth, should join in a concerted effort 
to foster to the uttermost limit of opportunity this trend 
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toward spiritual self-consciousness in the hearts and 
minds of all children. 

Should we not commend, rather than condemn, any 
effort leading toward this lofty and vital goal? Methinks 
this position admits of no reasonable contravention. 

It would appear equally reasonable to recognize that 
in marriage contracted between Protestants and Cath- 
olics, children born of such unions become objects of 
spiritual solicitude quite as much to the Catholic parent 
as to the Protestant parent. The thought occurs that by 
so much as the Roman Catholic Church seeks to assure 
to the little child spiritual guidance and the development 
of religious self-consciousness, by just that much it is in 
advance of some, at least, of the Protestant churches in 
the protection of future generations of the human race. 

If we are to protect society from the corroding influ- 
ences of the anti-religious teachings, emanating and in- 
sidiously spreading from hotbeds of social chaos across 
the seas, we all must concern ourselves with this impor- 
tant phase of the education of our children, nor can we 
afford longer to ignore this very real menace. 

I am not a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor, I confess with some regret, of any other denomina- 
tion. My religious dereliction results from the effect of 
dreary Sundays filled with long, back-aching, gloomy 
hours, sitting upon hard benches in dark, sun-shunning 
churches, listening to long-drawn-out, meaningless ser- 
mons, and longer and more fear-inspiring prayers, dur- 
ing my early childhood, inculcating in my sensitive mind 
the firm conviction that the devil lurked around the 
corner ready to swoop down at dead of night to gobble 
me up. 

It is to bid for fair play and to make a plea for a 
unified effort for a widespread increase in the instruction 
of our children in the precepts of things religious that 
I am addressing this communication to the readers of 
your newspaper. 





SHE TOOK THE VEIL 


Tus pathetic sonnet was contributed to the New York 
American by an anonymous poetaster: 


She took the veil,—’twas at the vesper hour, 

When day was gently melting into night, 

When Earth’s fair features fade from human sight; 
‘Twas then she took the veil—farewell her bower, 
Farewell home, friends—as some transplanted flower 

In a lone vase pines for the garden bright, 

So she is reft from every dear delight,— 

Shut from Love’s sunshine, Joy’s refreshing shower, 
She took the veil, nor did she shake, nor blench— 
She saw not him who fixed his glaring eye 
Upon her every motion anxiously; 
Silently awhile he stood. She took the veil! 
Then loud he cried, “Policeman, here’s a wench 
Shoplifting; take the customer to jail.” 





THE OLD ADAM AND ADAM SMITH 


A pPROPRIATE to ourselves are some words of F. Cor- 
reia Alfonso in The Week of Bombay: 


Liberalism, in its heretical sense, considers very man a 
law unto himself. Nationalism, heretically interpreted, 
Sacrifices morality to politics and says: “My country, 
tight or wrong”; which as Mr. Chesterton has pointed 
out, is as absurd as saying: “My mother, drunk or sober.” 
Democratism, which is quite different from the legiti- 
mate democratic régime, deifies the Sovereign people and 
results in the despotism of the majority. Statism (it is 
time the word was introduced) makes of the state a God, 
whether politically it takes the form of Fascism or Social- 
ism. Bolshevism carries all these irreligious theories to 
their reductio ad horrendum. 

There are in Catholic countries special features of 





these tendencies, and they affect even those who pro- 
fess themselves Catholics. Catholics too have their 
share of the old Adam. When it is not the old Adam, it 
is the old Adam Smith; the inability to subordinate 


political economy to the divine economy of the Redemp- 
tion. 





SOME CATHOLIC “SUPERSTITIONS” 


Ruorcvtine the attitude of persons who condemn 
many symbols and practices as “Catholic superstition,” 


Dean Milo H. Gates in the Episcopalian Cathedral of 
New York said: 


I wish we might have a little more Roman Catholic 
superstition here in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
You know that Roman Catholics are very superstitious 
about going to church. 

Another terrible superstition they have: When the 
collection is taken they are so benightedly superstitious 
they will persist in putting money into the plate. 

They are also superstitious enough to think it is a good 
idea to have religion taught to their children, and they 
put their hands in their own pockets to pay for it. 

You know every one of these things is a good thing. 
Every one of these things we ought to do. 





ANOTHER BAR TO BIGOTRY 


H. OW a further step in the fight against bigotry was 
initiated is told by the Literary Digest: 


A school principal asked an applicant for a teaching 
position what her religion was. 

She was a Catholic, and her application was refused. 
She complained, and the principal was fired. 

That is the substance of what led up to New York 
State’s new law, which makes it unlawful to inquire into 
the religious belief or affiliation of any person seeking a 
position in the public-school system of that State. And 
Roman Catholics and Jews are pleased. 

In approving the bill, which is now incorporated in the 
Civil Rights Law of New York, Governor Roosevelt ap- 
pended a comment in which he rehearsed the funda- 
mental law of the State, establishing forever “the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination or preference.” And he 
added, “this bill is a proper reminder of this great prin- 
ciple to every citizen of the State.” 

“Now, if ‘this great principle’ could only be extended 
and reaffirmed in industrial as well as in educational 
employment!” exclaims The American Hebrew and Jew- 
ish Tribune. “In industry, it must be admitted, there 
enters the personal equation of the employer and his 
personal preference. Personal bigotry and prejudice, of 
cougse, can not be regulated by law. 

“But, assuredly, employment agencies that operate 
under State charter ought to be made to comply with this 
great principle in their listing and recommending of 
those seeking employment.” 





FOR THE WHOLE PARISH 


Mistress—“Clara, give the goldfish a few more ants’ 
eggs—it is my birthday and I want to see happy faces 
around me.”—Passing Show. 


The crocuses are crowing; the Southern zephyrs blow- 
ing; the nectarines are necking by the sea; the cat-tails 
cater-wauling; the cauliflowers calling, and spring is 
springing up along the lea. 

The yellow cowslip’s slipping; the catnip starts a nip- 
ping, and the saps along the street begin to stir; you 
know that spring is springing when the bluebell’s bells 
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are ringing and the pussywillow buds begin to purr.— 
Judge. 


ButcHer—‘Round steak, madam?” 
Bripe—“The shape doesn’t interest me so long as it’s 
tender.”—Southern Farmer. 


Younc Wire—‘Now, Bill, I want you to go around to 
the minister and arrange for having the baby chris- 
tened.” 

Brit (shipyard worker)—“You mean to say you are 
going to let somebody hit that little thing over the head 
with a bottle?”—Farm Journal. 





THIS: THAT: THE OTHER 


In Newfoundland the Premier led a mob, but only by a 
couple of steps—Fort Myers News-Press. 


Europe is knocking the American dollar, and hinting 
it isn’t so good. The old saw that one never values 
something he gets for nothing scores one more point.— 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Butter is $1.14 a pound in Russia. Now the Russians 
know which side their bread is buttered on; neither.— 
Thomaston Times. 


Reflection persuades us that when the Filipinos shall 
have become competent for self-government we shall 
have a lot to learn from them.—San Diego Union. 


“A good conversationalist is always appreciated at the 
table,” says a writer. Unless it so happens that the other 
three are trying to play bridge —The Humorist. 


A financial statement says that men everywhere are 
beginning to get their feet on the ground. The wonder 
is, we think, that the soles lasted as long as they did.— 
Boston Herald. 


The old bureau in the bedroom was a place where you 
hid your money so you could find it when you wanted it. 
A government bureau is a place where you put your 
money and never find it again. —Detroit Free Press. 


Dora was in the middle of her singing lesson when her 
mother came into the room. She listened for a moment 
or two and then broke in: “Ah—er—how is my daughter 
getting on? D’you think she will make a great singer?” 

The teacher coughed and seemed at a loss for a reply. 

“Tt—it is hard to say,” he said at last. 

“But surely she possesses some of the qualifications?” 

“Well—er—she’s got a mouth, certainly!”—The 
Churchman. 


ne ee e 
“Did you make the debating team?” 
“N-n-no. They s-s-said I w-w-wasn’t t-t-tall enough.” 
—Jack o’ Lantern. 


Three-year-old Nancy’s father had installed a new 
radio. Nancy listened with rapt attention to everything 
—music, speeches and station announcements. 

That night she knelt to say her “Now I lay me.” At 
the end she paused a moment and then said: 

“To-morrow night at this time-there will be another 
prayer.”—Stray Stories. 


Bishop Arthur J. Moore of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, visited a church in California which had 
three bells in the tower—a tiny bell, one of medium size 
and a gigantic bell. “What are they for and why are 
they of different sizes?” he asked of a prominent mem- 
ber of the church. “The tiny one is to announce our 


pastor is to preach,” was the reply. “We ring the 
medium-sized bell for Easter, Christmas and such occa- 
sions. But we reserve the largest one to announce an 


earthquake, that the bishop’s going to preach—or any 
public calamity.”—-The Church Register. 


“What’s this, honey?” said Mrs. Youngbride’s husband, 
as he speared a slag from the dish. “Lucifer cake, dear.” 
“I thought you said you were going to make angel cake.” 
“I was, but it fell.”—Stray Stories. 





“HE DESCENDED INTO HELL” 


Tue Hon. Evan Morgan, convert and founder of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of England, is the author of this 
poem which recently appeared in The Universe of Lon- 
don: 


Drip into the ocean the pearls of His Passion 

From love that He ebbed for the life of the world: 

String on those cords, a rosary fashion,— 

The Cords of the Pillar where thong and lash curled. 

They cast down their crown, their crowns on the water: 

His, entwined of briars, each fire-flame a thorn. 

Led as a lamb, as a lamb to the slaughter— 

At Golgotha died, in a stable was born! 

The bread that He broke was the flesh from the bruised 
bones 

Unbroken, as was not the skin of His side, 

But nought saw corruption. Roll back the door-stones, 

Lazarus first!—for both of them died! 

“I am” could not die; but one nature had perished, 

Yet saw not corruption: God said This should be 

Of one whom both prophecy, poetry cherished; 

His Holy one was not corruption to see! 

The soul of the just; from the dust was the raising, 

Inheritance ours on the ultimate day! 

Sitting in silence, in silence sat praising 

The Saviour, the Light, the Word and the Way! 

Abraham rejoiced: the Day of the Dayspring 

Had sprung in a dawn awaited so long, 

From earth He had come, The Wandering, Stray-thing, 

The Christus, Emmanuel, of psalmist the Song! 

The altar was ready, the vestments were waiting. 

The missal was set, the bell at the side, 

The candles were lit, the seven wise virgins 

With lamps were awaiting the Bridegroom and Bride. 

She in her glory gowned hid, hesitating 

E’en she might fulfil her destiny’s course, 

Awaiting the union, the sacrosanct mating, 

The whole world’s redemption, the gift from the Cross! 

He came, and the coming was sun to the sunless, 

Radiant light to the dark of the world. 

He obeyed, He obeyed, oh could He have done less? 

The Banner, the Banderole of Light is unfurled! 

Lack-lustre Limbo was shaken and trembling; 

The Souls of the Just: their time was fulfilled! 

The murmuring, chanting, the holy assembling: 

He had done, He had done, He had done as God willed! 

Hark the tread! yet the silence, and only the glory, 

Herald the footsteps that touch not the ground, 

Appears the fulfilment of God’s holy story; 

In triumph descending, not a sigh, not a sound: 

The wounds! so they see them, the signs long expected, 

Each one proclaiming Him Master of Death! 

By Herod, by Annas, by Israel rejected 

Came the son of the Virgin and Paraclete’s breath. 

Into the azure, deep into the azure, 

Dripping in Glory and radiant in Love, 

Into their prison, their solemn embrasure, 

Entered the child of the Maid and the Dove! 

Paeans of praises, pearls of perfection, 

Bespatter and batter the arcs of their cell; 

Behold there the Outcast, the Child of rejection 

Conqueror of Death and Victor of Hell! 
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OF FATIMA 


eA Portuguese Lourdes 


Ox a rocky plateau sit- 
uated in the midst of a barren and 
thinly populated plain right in the 
centre of Portugal stands the village 
of Fatima. The nearest town of any 
note is Leiria, about twelve miles to 
the northwest and seat of an ancient 
bishopric revived in 1918 by Pope 
Benedict XV. The surrounding coun- 
try is for the most part flat, with here 
and there a slight undulation. There 
is little attempt at cultivating any- 
thing except the olive in this dry and 
difficult plain, and its main use is as 
grazing land for flocks of sheep, the 
shepherds often being the children 


By 
Christopher Curd 


of the local peasantry—one of the 
most Catholic in Europe. 

One day early in the summer of 
1917—it was the thirteenth day of 
May, the month of Mary—three of 
these little shepherds were tending 
their flocks. They were Francis Marto, 
aged nine, his little sister, Jacinta, 
aged seven, and their cousin Lucy, 
aged ten. It was near noon, the time 
for the frugal mid-day meal which 
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The three peasant children, Lucy, Francis and Jacinta, to whom appeared the Most 
Beautiful Lady. 
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Our Lady of Fatima 


they brought with them. As was their 
good custom they recited the rosary 
together by way of grace. As they 
concluded their prayer a sudden flash 
of lightning made them run to gather 
their flocks to shelter from the com- 
ing storm. But out of a clear sky 
there came, inexplicably, a second 
flash, and looking in the direction 
from which it came they beheld en- 
framed amid the leaves and branches 
of a small green oak tree the figure, 
as they afterwards described, of a 
most beautiful lady, wearing a man- 
tle of dazzling white. Her whole fig- 
ure shone as the sun, so that they 
could only keep their eyes toward her 
with difficulty. Entwined about her 
fingers was a rosary. 

Lucy, first to recover from her as- 
tonishment, asked the lady who she 
was; whereupon she was told to re- 
turn with her companions to the 
same spot on the thirteenth day of 
each of the following five months 
and that in October they would be 
told both who she was and what were 
her wishes. 


HIs vision vouchsafed to the three 

little peasant children of Fatima 
was the first of many manifestations 
of Our Lady’s favor, and thus there 
came into being a shrine which in 
the course of a few years has become, 
one may say, a second Lourdes. 

Naturally the children’s story 
spread, and soon crowds began to 
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Where once stood the little oak tree there is arising a mighty basilica 


visit the oak tree of the plain. Only 
a few people at first, but quickly the 
numbers grew. On the 13th of June 
there were some fifty people present; 
by August the crowd had grown to 
5,000, and on October 13th, the day 
of the promised revelation, more than 
60,000 people gathered. They were 
not all of them devout Catholics. 
Some there were who had come to 
scoff; the Atheist papers had sent 
their reporters to write up the scene 
—and show it up as another piece of 
Catholic superstition and bluff. So 
they came to scoff, but they remained 
to marvel and they went away unable 
to explain. 


Goon after mid-day the vision again 
‘J appeared to the children, when 
the “beautiful lady” revealed herself 
as Our Lady of the Rosary and indi- 
cated that she wished to have a 
chapel built there. She then pointed 
towards the sun, and when the chil- 
dren looked as directed they saw on 
one side the figure of Our Lady and 
on the other St. Joseph and the Child 
Jesus. After a few moments the vis- 
ion disappeared. 

None of this was vouchsafed to the 
multitude. But what they saw was suf- 
ficient to convince them that a great 
wonder had come amongst them. 
For at the moment when the children 
were directed to look towards the sun, 
and were granted a vision of the 
Holy Family, the astonished crowds 
saw that the sun was growing dim. 
Although it was only just after mid- 
day partial darkness had descended 
upon them. Then the sun seemed to 
rotate, and from the rim of the great 
revolving red sphere long rays of 
many colored lights shot out, so that 
it had the appearance of a gigantic 
wheel of fire. The phenomenon was 
repeated three times in the course of 
ten minutes. And then the sun re- 
turned to normal, the awe-struck 
crowds rose from their knees and 
gradually dispersed, with much talk 
and speculation about the marvel 
they had seen that day. 


And the marvel was greater than 
they knew. There might be some pos- 
sible scientific explanation of the 


solar phenomenon, but other things 
have happened for which, as at 
Lourdes, science can offer no expla- 
nation at all. 


Te monthly crowds grew. The 
little oak tree fell a victim to relic 
hunters. Soon “miracles” were talked 
about. A chapel was erected where 
the oak had stood. And still the 
crowds grew and the “miracles” be- 
came more and more insistent. 


From motives of prudence the 
clergy had taken no part in the early 
demonstrations and no clerical opin- 
ion had been expressed about the 
alleged miracles. But in 1922 the 
Bishop, Mgr. Joseph Correia da Silvo, 
instituted a canonical enquiry. It 
was a slow and careful process, and 
not till eight years later, in October 
1930, was the seal of official approval 
set upon a devotion which had long 
since become one of enormous popu- 
larity: devotion to Our Lady of the 
Rosary of Fatima. The story told by 
the three shepherd children was de- 
clared worthy of credence and Fa- 
tima took its place alongside Lourdes, 
Walsingham and other great centres 


of devotion and pilgrimage to the 
Mother of God. 


Pye have become numerous, and 
asatLourdes the principal medium 
through which they take place is wa- 
ter. And this in itself is a phenom- 
enon akin to the miraculous. When 
we remember that the plain has been 
chiefly noted for its dryness, an ab- 
sence of water that forbade all at- 
tempts at normal cultivation, not the 
least remarkable thing about Fatima 
is that there is now water in abun- 
dance. 


Early pilgrims found the lack of 
water an added trial to the sufferings 
of the sick. Then in 1921 someone 
(whose name should surely have been 
preserved in the annals of Fatima) 
suggested boring, and now two pro- 
lific wells of spring water supply the 
many needs of thousands of pilgrims. 
And through the same water more 
than seventy well authenticated 
cures have been worked. 

The first small shrine was destroyed 
by a bomb. Perhaps the men who did 
this, like the enemies of religion in 
Russia today, thought that by de- 
stroying the shrine they would de- 
stroy also the people’s faith and de- 
votion. Their action had precisely 
the opposite effect. The Catholics of 
all that part of the country were 
stirred to unexpected and unconquer- 
able energy. 

Where once stood the little oak tree 
of the apparition there is now arising 
a mighty basilica which will dwarf 
the greatest cathedrals of Portugal. 

The plain is being enclosed so as 
to form a vast park, with entrance 
through a magnificent set of arched 
portals. 

A great “Hospice des Malades” has 
been erected and a medical bureau 
has been set up on the lines of the 
“Bureau des constatations Médicales” 


A Procession Day attendance at Our Lady’s Shrine 
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at Lourdes. And the bureau is kept 
busy. Many thousands of sick have 
visited Fatima and been duly regis- 
tered at the bureau, and more than 
260 cures have been definitely cecti- 
fied, many of them instantaneous, 
and including cases of cancer, con- 
sumption, blindness, fracture, menin- 
gitis, paralysis and Pott’s disease. 

The great devotion which has 
sprung up round this new shrine of 
Our Lady has naturally brought 
about a wonderful increase in devo- 
tion to Her Blessed Son. On pilgrim- 
age days at Fatima, the 13th of May, 
June, July, August, September and 
October—May and October being the 
most important—Masses are said 
continuously from 2.30 a. m. till mid- 
day. The crowds are far too vast to 
be accommodated in any building, 
and so Holy Communion is distrib- 
uted to the long lines of waiting, 
kneeling pilgrims in the open, com- 
mencing at 3:30 and going on without 
a break for seven or eight hours. 
The ordinary ciboria carried by the 
priests are replenished from two 
others of extraordinary dimensions, 
being 11 inches in diameter and 
capable of holding 6,000 Hosts. And 
even this enormous number is often 
insufficient. On one day as many as 
28,000 Communions have been ad- 
ministered. 

At these pilgrimages great proces- 
sions take place in which the statue 


The two larger ciboria, each of a 6,000 capacity 


of Our Lady of the Rosary of Fatima 
is carried. The statue has been exe- 
cuted as nearly as possible according 
to the description of “the beautiful 
lady” given by the three little shep- 
herds who were so favored by Our 
Lady, and as the statue passes by it 
is greeted everywhere according to 
custom—that is, by a waving sea of 
white handkerchiefs. 

Of the three children to whom 
the vision was vouchsafed only one 
survives. Lucy, the cousin, is now 
Sister Mary Lucy, of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of St. Dorothy, 
at the house of that order at 





Tuy, just across the Spanish border. 

Little Francis fell ill, and when he 
heard that Our Lady was being peti- 
tioned to obtain his cure he declared 
that it would not be so. He died in 
April, 1919. 

In the following year his sister, 
Jacinta, died after an operation, 
which she had declared useless, as 
she knew that “Our Lady was soon 
coming to fetch her.” 

Brother and sister now lie side by 
side in the little cemetery at Fatima, 
in the shadow of the shrine which it 
was their earthly privilege to help to 
found. 


ON WRITING AN ESSAY 


\ \ HO was it invented 


the familiar essay—Hazlitt or Leigh 
Hunt or Sir Richard Steel or Hilaire 
Belloc or that great and neglected 
figure, Francis Grierson? Whoever it 
was, he has much to answer for, not 
only by way of the readers he him- 
self beguiles to many a wasteful hour, 
but chiefly because of his multitudi- 
nous disciples, thus vicariously re- 
peating many-fold his original of- 
fense. Let us consider more precisely 
the nature of that offense. 

In the first place, what is the fa- 
miliar essay? Swift’s phrase affords 
as good a line for answer as any, 
namely, that kind of composition in 
which the writer writes finely on a 
broomstick. Or on Old Age, or Old 
Books, or On Wearing a Hat—in brief, 
on anything or On Nothing. And what 
a variety of matters the essayist lugs 
in, in the course of his perambulating 
disquisition! Into that bag every- 
thing is stuffed—wit, charm, humor, 


By 
John Bunker 


pathos, wisdom, nonsense, whimsi- 
cality, and more than a deal of that 
thing called personality. On the grand 
provinces of philosophy, history and 
literature he levies shameless toll—if 
it so pleases him; or he may spin out 
a whole web from a chance remark 
overheard in the street, for he is 
nothing if not capricious. There is 
little that is solid about the fellow; 
he begins nowhere and ends at the 
same place, and when you have fin- 
ished with him you have nothing for 
your pains but a vague feeling of con- 
tentment and a general tolerance for 
your fellow-man. 

Here we have touched upon the 
primary fault—or merit—of the fa- 
miliar essay; one cannot reform the 
world in it, one cannot preach. It 


has its peculiar tone, its atmosphere, 
and to “hold forth” in it would be as 
incongruous as an harangue in a 
drawing-room. This is why the essay 
strikes many modern readers as friv- 
olous and light-minded—especially in 
the serious days now upon us when 
the main trouble is that one-half of 
the world is so busy telling the other 
half how to live. One cannot imagine 
Ruskin or Carlyle or Macaulay or 
George Eliot writing a light essay, nor 
many of the great moderns — the 
O’Neills and Andersons, the Dreisers 
and Ludwigs, the Russells and Key- 
serlings. They are too terribly in 
earnest and have, moreover, too 
strict a sense of their own dignity. 


I ONCE knew an essayist who was 

one of the best of the tribe—a very 
amusing fellow. He wore thick round 
spectacles, which gave him an ex- 
traordinarily owlish aspect, and car- 
ried‘a cane, and for a long course of 
years he knocked about the town 
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called New York, picking up stray 
bits of knowledge and turning them 
into essays. And splendid essays they 
were—full of the rich meat of human 
nature. Finally he collected them all 
together and offered them as a book 
to the fourteen leading New York 
publishers, and the fourteen leading 
New York publishers one after the 
other turned the book down—on the 
ground that “essays don’t sell.” 
Eventually, however, one of the pub- 
lishers for purely personal reasons 
relented and brought the book out, 
whereupon it sold better than the 
average novel. And for several years 
thereafter the market was flooded 
with books of familiar essays. 


One of the things I especially liked 
about these essays of my friend was 
that he did not try to improve his 
readers. Too many authors nowadays 
seem to think their function is to ser- 
monize; they have an incurable ten- 
dency to be didactic, dogmatic and 
dull. In them, alas! the reformatory 
vein is abnormally developed. They 
are forever instructing people, telling 
them what they should do or think or 
say or feel, not always, I fear, with 
due regard to the time and occasion. 
What an abominable trait! Nothing 
is more fatal to the essayist, whose 
sole watchword should be charm. 
How did they ever fall into such a 
damnable habit? Don’t they detest 
being preached at themselves, par- 
ticularly in print? Have they never 
heard of that observation of Keats, 
which might be extended to all 
branches of imaginative authorship, 
that “we hate poetry that has a pal- 
pable design upon us”? And how 
comes it that they overlook that 
penetrating question of a-Kempis, “If 
thou canst not make thyself such as 
thou wouldst, how canst thou have 
another to thy pleasure?” 


np yet they have some warrant for 

their dereliction, some warrant 
and excellent example, who though 
he is not an essayist may well pass 
for a writer, namely, the prolific, 
imaginative, irritating and charming, 
exasperating and delightful, wholly 
astounding Wells. Listen to him re- 
mark in an ironical aside on a char- 
acter in The History of Mr. Polly, “He 
thought books were written to en- 
shrine Great Thoughts, and that art 
was pedagogy in fancy dress.” And 
does the man who wrote that sen- 
tence then go on in other of his books 
to discuss such topics as the collec- 
tive intelligence and the miracles of 
science and the various and extreme- 
ly tedious duties of the citizen of the 
coming World State? Heaven help us, 
he does, and deals out a thousand 
more such morbid and corroding 
facts, or What pass for facts. He ex- 
pounds his doctrine with vigor, but— 
he has a new theory of the og oe 
every morning before breakfast. e 


central dogma of his system is now 
love, now sex, now science, now com- 
munism, now an anthropomorphic 
and wholly subjective God. How, 
with such evidence before us, can 
we avoid thinking that he is a man 
of notions rather than of ideas. Great 
Thoughts, indeed! Pedagogy in fancy 
dress! 

But we were talking of the essay, 
and talking of it, what is to be said 
of the essayist who writes like Charles 
Lamb? Somehow or other it doesn’t 
seem just right—there are so many 
less laborious ways of making an ass 
of oneself. Such a practice is almost 
as bad as the writing of the literary 
or critical essay. Here the essayist 
takes up some well-worn subject like 
the poetry of Wordsworth or the prose 
of Newman, rehashing the old anec- 
dotes, retelling the familiar facts, and 
giving us little or no original light on 
the subject. Occasionally, it is true, 
clever things are said, but then, as 
Hazlitt remarked, “For one man who 


judges right, there are twenty who 
can say good things.” 

What is in this trick of words any- 
way, this stringing together of sen- 
tences, this weaving of verbal tapes- 


- tries? It would seem perfectly simple 


—to set down on paper the thoughts 
we have in our heads and the emo- 
tions we have in our hearts—merely 
to express ourselves! And yet this is 
the hardest feat in the world, for, 
while we do manage to express some- 
thing, that something only too often 
is not ourselves—our thoughts are 
mostly the disguised thoughts of oth- 
ers and, even worse, our very emotions 
are derived. Someone has spoken of 
“the delightful labor of writing.” Yes, 
delightful—and yes, too, labor. Let 
all writers make a prayer to Heaven 
that they be given grace to set down 
only that which they actually think 
and actually feel—nothing more. 
Then only will they know the delights 
of writing; then only will the labor 
be endurable. 





The Chesterbelloc: Two Sonnets 


By Shanby Howe 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


ET, Philosopher, Historian! 

A delta formed by two converging streams 
Art thou,—the rivers “Alfred” and the “Charlemagne” 
Confluent in the Belloc blood, it seems. 
With Cobbett, Lingard, Gasquet dost deny 
That history fiction is, agreed upon: 
A specious half truth, grosser than a lie— 
Corsican wit, traced to Napoleon. 
Yet England blind with prejudice, agreed 
T’accept so low a standard for her schools 
As Lord Macaulay’s History—indeed! 
Guile in inimitable style, for fools. 
Thank God! Three Morning Stars appear—we see 
Hillaire Belloc—Chris Hollis—G.K.C. 


C-H-E-S-T-E-R-T-O-N 


EERLESS in paradox—himself the first 

Of master-writers—steeped in “letter-lore”: 
Worldwide his culture; with unbounded store 
Of Author’s ale, wherewith to quench the thirst 


Insatiable, of literary men 





Frequenters of the Hotel C-H-E-S-T-E-R-T-O-N, 
Worthy of Johnsons—Samuel and Ben; 

Whose tavern stories writers jest upon. 

Hail! Champion true, of England’s ancient breed, 
Good home-brewed ale, and sturdy Cockney wit, 
Of what is truly paradoxical. 

More English than old England—Alfred’s Creed; 
Whose pen is dauntless in defense of it, 

Of Mass revived, and Mary over all. 











By 
Hilaire 
Belloc 


Tie first thing to ap- 
preciate about Mary Stuart is that 
she was the legitimate Queen of Eng- 
land after the death of Mary Tudor. 

Each of the other very important 
points in connection with her—her 
fascination, her individual character, 
her follies, her courage, her later 
heroism and what may almost be 
called her martyrdom—all the par- 
ticular historical problems connected 
with her career—such as the 
authenticity of the Casket 


MARY 


STUART 


The Tenth of Twelve Studies of Outstand- 


ing Characters in the English Reformation 


of Englishmen still adhered in gen- 
eral sympathy at least, but also for 
the principle then held as something 
of awful sanctity—the principle of 
the Blood Royal: The right of men 
and women to rule by descent and 
primogeniture. 

It is essential in history to read 
every period according to the spirit 
of that period, even when that spirit 
has disappeared or has been so modi- 


Letters, or her real attitude 
towards the so-called Babing- 
ton Plot—have their rightful 
place; but we must beware of 
putting them in the wrong 
order. 


A Wrong Perspective 


Pactarnnre hitoryand, there- : 


fore, our official history, 
such as it is taught in the 
English Universities and has 
spread throughout English 
Literature in textbooks and 
fiction, gave a _ thoroughly 
wrong perspective of this as 


A TTHE whole story of Mary Stuart remains 
and will remain full of unsolved prob- 
lems. Mary Stuart will always be for some 
a martyr, for others a criminal, so long as 
the religious passions which centre round 
her name survive. The authenticity of the 
Casket Letters, which were supposed to 
prove her complicity with Bothwell in the 
murder of Darnley are still debated and 
perhaps will always be debated; and it is 
not the least tragic element in this tragedy 


she was the senior legitimate de- 
scendant of an English King, to wit 
Henry VII, the father of Henry VIII. 

Henry VII had three children who 
survived to have children themselves. 
These three children of Henry VII 
were Henry, who became Henry VIII; 
Margaret, who became Queen of 
Scotland; and Mary, who became 
Queen of France and afterwards 
Duchess of Suffolk. Henry VIII had 
two legitimate children who 
survived him; Mary Tudor and 
Little Edward. Edward came 
first because he was a male; 
Mary Tudor was the next in 
succession according to all the 
ideas and morals of the time. 


Henry VIII's Will 


ENRY VIII also had two ille- 

gitimate children; one, 
the Duke of Richmond, died 
young; the other, Elizabeth, 
survived. She was illegitimate 
in the eyes of Christendom 
generally according to all the 
ideas of the time because she 











of every other essential mat- 
ter in the English Reforma- 
tion. 

One would gather from this official 
version and its effects in general lit- 
erature that Mary was a sort of un- 
toward accident, interfering with the 
normal process of English political 
life in the later sixteenth century. 
Her presence and her claims are rep- 
resented as being dreaded by the 
England of her day as might be 
dreaded the presence of an alien body 
in an organism, which alien body 
that organism must get rid of if it 
is to survive. 

The truth is just the other way. 
Mary was regarded by the general 
opinion of the time as the woman 
who ought by right to be Queen of 
England. She was certainly legiti- 
mate, while Elizabeth, her rival, was 
as certainly illegitimate by all the 
moral canons of the day. She stood 
in her later years not only for the 
Catholic religion, to which the mass 


is a complete and certain historical ac- 


count of it still remains impossible. 


fied that we moderns have difficulty 
in understanding its strength. In 
most discussions of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, which was really the reign of 
the Cecils, that essential point is 
overlooked. But indeed the fault is 
the commonest one in all dealings 
with the past. It is the same fault 
which makes people ridicule, instead 
of trying to understand, the violence 
of theological controversy in the 
Eastern Empire, or the sentiment of 
loyalty in service which was the ce- 
ment of the feudal system. In the 
same way some historian of the fu- 
ture might misunderstand the whole 
of the nineteenth century by ridicul- 


ing as absurd and incomprehensible 


the sentiment of nationalism or the 
ideal of democracy. 

Mary Stuart was, in the eyes of her 
contemporaries, the legitimate Queen 
of England, for the following reason: 
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was born while the legitimate 
/ wife of Henry was still alive, 
the marriage not having been 
declared null by competent 
authority but only at the orders of 
Henry himself. 

Therefore, when Mary Tudor was 
dead one had to look to the descend- 
ants of Henry VII’s two daughters to 
find the senior representative of the 
Blood Royal. It is true that Henry 
VIII had made a Will in which he 
named his successors, after his own 
children (wherein he included Eliza- 
beth). These successors whom he 
named were the descendants of Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk, his younger sis- 
ter, and he said nothing about the 
descendants of Margaret, his elder 
one. It is also true that this Will was 
given the force of a Statute by the 
King in Parliament. But it is false 
to regard the Crown of England as 
dependent upon a. Parliamentary 
title. That theory was invented long 
after; nor could a King legally name 
his successor at his own caprice 
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though it is true that the desires of 
a monarch in this matter did weigh 
heavily at the time. 

What counted most with all men 
was the sanctity of the Blood Royal 
and the rights of seniority. Since 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, was 
the elder daughter of Henry VII, her 
descendants had the prior claim. 
The descendants of Mary, Duchess 
of Suffolk, were the Ladies Gray and 
it will be remembered that the elder 
of them, Lady Jane Gray, was made 
a claimant for the throne on that 
account, because, although she was 
of the junior branch, she was Prot- 
estant. Of the elder sister Margaret, 
the first descendant was her son, 
the King of Scotland. But he was 
dead, and the second was that son’s 
only child, Mary Stuart. Mary Stuart 
was therefore by all the ideas of the 
time the person who had a right to 
be Queen of England when Mary 
Tudor died. On that the whole of 
her story turns. 

People felt about it just as today 
they feel about an election. A man 
who has received a majority of votes 
in the electoral college to be Presi- 
dent of the United States or to be a 
member of Parliament for an Eng- 
lish constituency we regard as the 
legitimate holder of that office, and 
anyone who should try to hold it in 
opposition to him with a minority 
of votes we should regard as having 
no legitimate right, however much 
we might approve of him in other 
ways. In the sixteenth century all 
the morals of the time took it for 
granted that the ruler of a monarchic 
country should be the senior repre- 
sentative of the Blood Royal. 


Objections to Mary Stuart 


\7Tow as against this indefeasible 
4+‘ claim of Mary Stuart’s there went 
the following points in practice: 

First, she was not English. She 
was born to the throne of Scotland, 
she had been brought up in France, 
she was an alien; for Scotland in 
those days was regarded as alien to 
England and even as one of the chief 
enemies of England. 

Again, because Scotland always al- 
lied herself with France in order to 
preserve her independence against 
her neighbor England, Mary Stuart 
had been married to the heir of the 
French King, and during the brief 
reign of that heir (who died a few 
months after his accession) she was 
actually Queen of France. At the 
moment when Mary Tudor died she 
was living in France as the wife of 
this young heir. To have made her 
Queen of England then would have 
meant the probable amalgamation, 
in the near future of Scotland, Eng- 
land and France under one crown. 
That would have been a loss of na- 
tional independence for England. 

Also there could have been no 
question of the French court releas- 
ing her and bringing her over to 


England, though she was made, of 
course, to affirm her rightful claim 
at once. 

Further, it was all important to 
Philip, the King of Spain, of whom 
the French were the dangerous rivals 
and enemies, to prevent French in- 
fluence from growing in England. 
Therefore, he strongly supported 
Elizabeth who was on the spot, and 
whom Cecil, with Philip behind him, 
put upon the throne. 

Foreign but Legitimate 

w= Mary Stuart’s young husband 

the King of France died she was 
only in her eighteenth year. She 
was only henceforward Queen Dow- 
ager of France, and there could be 
no question of an amalgamation of 
the two thrones. Still, she was French 
bred and represented French influ- 
ence, and her mother of the great 
French house of Guise had been the 
Regent in Scotland, so she was still 
a thoroughly foreign claimant in 
English eyes, though the legitimate 
claimant. And that feeling was em- 
phasized when she went back to Scot- 
land as Queen the next year, landing 
some months before her nineteenth 
birthday. 

So strong was the feeling that her 
claim might succeed that Cecil was 
all for getting hold of her and keep- 
ing her prisoner; and an attempt 
was made to seize her as she sailed 
past the eastern coasts of England on 
her way north. The attempt failed 
through a fog, but luck would have 
it that Cecil had his way in the long 
run after all and Mary became his 
captive. The way this happened was 
as follows: 

When Mary landed in Scotland the 
religious revolution which, as we 
have seen, had made some little 
progress in England, though not 
much, which in Germany had swept 
everything into violent turmoil, and 
which in France was soon to bring 


‘about prolonged civil war, had in 


Scotland achieved a very great meas- 
ure of success. Calvinism had be- 
come the enthusiastic creed of a 
minority, burning with zeal and de- 
termined to succeed. The majority 
were not similarly zealous for the de- 
fence of the Church, which in Scot- 
land had become thoroughly cor- 
rupt; and the great Scottish nobles 
who had everything in their hands 
supported the religious revolution 
because it gave them the power to 
loot the Church and the monarchy 
wholesale. 

Into this anarchy Mary was 
plunged. For seven years her in- 
vincible courage still maintained her 
as Queen; but her temperament 
ruined what small chances she had 
of maintaining her position. We must 
remember in her favor that she was 
a@ woman of especial fascination 
which in a sense she exercises to this 
day; and that yet it was her misfor- 
tune to be married first to a sickly 


boy even younger than herself who 
died before she was eighteen; and 
next by her own judgment and error 
to her cousin Darniey, a debauched 
and worthless character. She was 
accused, falsely, of having taken part 
in the murder of Darnley. The act 
was really that of the rebel Scotch 
nobles, but it was widely believed 
that she was guilty of it and still 
more widely believed (it is still a 
problem) that she was at any rate 
cognizant of what was in the wind. 

It was her temperament again that 
made her fall a victim to Bothwell, 
one of her own great nobles in Scot- 
land, a masterly man to whom she 
succumbed. Though she was the rep- 
resentative of Catholicism she mar- 
ried him with Calvinistic rites, and as 
he was universally regarded as at 
least one of the murderers of her first 
husband the scandal was enormous. 
She was imprisoned, she escaped, she 
was defeated; and in 1568, her twen- 
ty-sixth year, she escaped, unarmed 
and without resources, over the bor- 
der into England—trusting to the 
promised protection of Elizabeth. 
From that moment of course she was 
in Cecil’s power. 

She was held first virtually, then 
actually, as a prisoner, and so re- 
mained for nearly twenty years. 


Her Cause Is Lost 


we during all those twenty years 
Mary Stuart’s position in the eyes 
of Europe and in theeyes of many Eng- 
lishmen was that of the legitimate 
Queen of England, imprisoned by the 
government of a usurper. With that 
attitude the bulk of Englishmen did 
not agree. They were used to the 
Tudor dynasty; they had been fa- 
miliar throughout her life with Eliza- 
beth who was now upon the throne 
and had been for now ten years the 
figure-head, at least, of government, 
and a vigorous figure-head, though 
really ruled by Cecil. 

Yet there was a large minority of 
Englishmen who felt so strongly in 
the matter that they would have put 
Mary Stuart upon the throne or, at 
any rate, have insisted upon her 
succeeding Elizabeth; for it was get- 
ting more and more certain that 
—* was incapable of having an 
heir. 

There was a rebellion in Mary’s 
favor which was crushed by Cecil’s 
government with the utmost barbar- 
ity; and thenceforward her imme- 
diate cause was lost. An effort to 
marry her to the young Duke of Nor- 
folk, who, though a strong Protes- 
tant, represented the older nobility, 
was discovered by Cecil and was used 
by him as a pretext for putting Nor- 
folk to death and for affirming his 
triumph over his rivals; and thence- 
forward Mary remained not only a 
closer prisoner than ever but one 
whom Cecil also planned to put to 
death in her turn. 

Cecil’s main reason for getting 
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Mary out of the way was the fact 
that he was the head of the clique of 
new millionaires who could not be 
certain of their continued power un- 
less Catholicism were crushed; and a 
second reason was that, through the 
growing Protestantism of Scotland, 
Cecil and the English government 
could.become the protectors of Scot- 
land, which kingdom this policy in 
the long run wholly subjected to 
English influence, until at last, long 
after Cecil’s death, the two countries 
were merged into one, and Scotland 
—though Scotsmen to this day will 
never admit it—became but a prov- 
ince of English rule. For a long time 
past, as everybody knows, Scotland 
and England, united by their com- 
mon Protestantism and by a thou- 
sand consequent ties, have become 
one nation. 

Now to put Mary Stuart to death 
was an enormity. Yet the demand for 
it was present and open and Cecil 
worked for it with all his might 
against every moral obstacle, and 
finally succeeded. A pretext had to 
be found, and was found in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Walsingham and Giffard 


Oy man Walsingham, his head 
spy and extremely efficient at his 
trade, sent an agent provocateur 
(what is called in modern English 
slang a “nark”) to stir up one more 
of the innumerable plots against 
Elizabeth abroad. This agent, a rene- 
gade Catholic of the name of Gif- 
fard, egged on a group of hot-headed 
people, refugee Catholics in France 
with a rich and romantic young man 
called Babington as their nominal 
head, to plot the release of Mary 
Stuart from captivity, to put her on 
the throne of England and, at least, 
to constrain and, if necessary, to kill 
Elizabeth. 

To devise rebellion against the 
reigning sovereign, and especially to 
envisage her death, was high trea- 
son; and the essential of Walsing- 
ham’s action was to make out a case 
that Mary Stuart was party to the 
plot and, particularly, to the death 
of Elizabeth. In order to make out 
this case a system was devised 
whereby letters passing from the 
conspirators to Mary Stuart and 
from her to all in the outside world 
could be read without her knowledge. 

A go-between was suborned who 
was supposed to be a faithful adher- 
ent of Mary’s but was really a traitor 
in the pay of Walsingham and his 
Officials. In one of these letters, sent 
by Babington, allusion was made to 
the killing of Elizabeth. Mary re- 
plied to it. Did she in that reply take 
part in the project for the killing of 
the reigning English Queen? 

Walsingham said she did. But the 
draft of her letter, which remained 
in Walsingham’s possession, he never 
dared produce. It came out that, at 
least, one very important sentence in 


this letter had been deliberately 
forged by Walras, one of Walsing- 
ham’s Officials, with Walsingham’s 
knowledge and was not written by 
Mary at all; it is the sentence in 
which she was made to ask for a list 
of the names of the men who were 
to do the deed. It is therefore pre- 
sumable that Walsingham’s accusa- 
tion was false and that Mary never 
consented to the death of her cousin. 





X 
N the June issue of The Sign, the next 
picture by Mr. Belloc in his gallery 

of English Reformation Portraits will be 

William Cecil. 


It has often been remarked that Eng- 
land, more than any other European 
country, is cut off from her past. When 
England became Protestant she became 
a new thing and the old Catholic Eng- 
land of the thousand years before the 
Reformation was, to the Englishman of 
after the Reformation, a foreign coun- 
try. Now the true artisan of the pro- 
digious change was William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley. Thomas Cromwell was the 
man who achieved the breach with 
Rome and who launched England out 
onto the beginning of the adventure, 
but William Cecil was the man who— 
by his own genius—and that of his son 
Robert—did the essential work of 
changing England from a Catholic to 
a Protestant country. It was he who 
eradicated the Faith from the English 
mind, it was he who prevented the 
succour of Catholic England by the 
power of Catholic Europe outside; it 
was he who instituted and maintained 
a reign of terror, the long endurance of 
which at last crushed out the Mass 
from English soil. 

The false official history which has 
been taught so long ascribes what was 
really the action of Burghley to Queen 
Elizabeth. A false legend has been cre- 
ated with the object of exalting the 
character of that unhappy and distorted 
woman, but in truth she was but a 
figurehead, and it was William Cecil 
who during all the active part of her 
reign moulded events to his own will. 


——ee { 


She herself always vehemently de- 
nied it; she repeatedly challenged 
her prosecutors to produce the origi- 
nal drafts of the letters, which they 
refused to do. On their unsupported 
word she was condemned to death. 
But Elizabeth appreciated what her 
responsibility would be in the eyes of 
all Europe, and what an abominable 
thing it was to bring an anointed 
sovereign and her own cousin and 
legitimate heir—for that matter the 














true Queen of England—to the scaf- 
fold. But Cecil was too powerful for 
Elizabeth; he was her master. The 
warrant had been signed, but Eliza- 
beth had not given her assent to its 
being acted upon. Cecil took that 
responsibility upon himself, and, 
without Elizabeth’s permission, had 
Mary Stuart beheaded on February 8, 
1587. 

The outrage raised a prodigious 
storm throughout Christendom. 
Philip of Spain launched the Armada 
against England to avenge it, and 
the Armada failed. All this group of 
events, ending in this failure of the 
Armada, made up the decisive and 
final crisis and success of the English 
Reformation. Thenceforward Cecil’s 
increasingly successful plan was se- 
cure, and there could be no going 
back. 

Very much more follows upon the 
tremendous business of Mary’s vio- 
lent death at the hands of the Eng- 
lish government, the most important 
of which was perhaps the precedent. 
which it gave against all the morals 
and ideas of the time, for the trial 
of a sovereign by subjects—a prece- 
dent with a tragic result for her 
grandson Charles I. 


Three Plain Consequences 


thera runs then through the whole 
of Mary Stuart’s story a group of 
intertwining threads which we may 
tabulate as follows. First, she was 
the representative of legitimacy and 
her tragedy put an end to the hither- 
to unchallenged claim in morals of 
the Blood Royal to rule. Next, she 
was the symbol of Catholicism in 
Great Britain, and her tragedy 
marked the defeat of Catholicism. 
Third, that tragedy meant the grad- 
ual absorption of Scotland as a na- 
tion under the influence of England. 

Mary Stuart’s son, James, whom 
she had not seen since he was a baby, 
was brought up a Calvinist through 
Cecil’s influence and kept in the pay 
of Cecil’s government. He shame- 
fully acquiesced in his mother’s 
death, and had his reward by being 
introduced to the English throne on 
the death of Elizabeth by Cecil’s son 
Robert, where he reigned as James I 
of England and James VI of Scot- 
land, uniting the two nations under 
one head. 

The whole story of this unfortu- 
nate woman remains and will remain 
full of unsolved problems. Mary Stu- 
art will always be for some a martyr, 
for others a criminal, so long as the 
religious passions which centre round 
her name survive. The authenticity 
of the Casket Letters, to which I have 
alluded and which were supposed to 
prove her complicity with Bothwell, 
in the murder of Darnley, are still 
debated and perhaps will always be 
debated; and it is not the least tragic 
element in this tragedy that a com- 
plete and certain historical account 
of it still remains impossible. 








The RETURNING MULTITUDE 


And all the multitude of them that 
were come together to that sight, and 
saw the things that were done, re- 
turned striking their breasts. (St. 
Luke xxxiii: 48.) 


G K. CHESTERTON in 
“The Secret People” has sung of those 
whose wills, through the course of 
victory, have been over-ridden by 
their masters and whose voices have 
been shouted down. They have never 
spoken though others have professed 
to speak in their name. The loud 
hullabaloo of civilization does not 
express the real thoughts of their 
inarticulate minds. 


“There are no folk in the whole world 
so helpless or so wise. 

There is hunger in our bellies, there is 
laughter in our eyes; 

You laugh at us and love us, both 
mugs and eyes are wet: 

Only you do not know us. For we have 
not spoken yet.” 


It is their tragedy that the slowness 
of their minds has been exploited by 
the powerful and the quick-witted 
who put into words and actions what 
the people didn’t mean and persuaded 
their dumb victims to accept the mis- 
representation and even to grow en- 
thusiastic about it. The Protestant 
Reformation, for instance, was not a 
popular movement; it was engineered 
by courtiers and lawyers. Two-thirds 


By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


of the people, it is calculated, were 
Catholic at heart even when the law 
of the land made Catholicism a pro- 
scribed religion. 

To quote again Mr. Chesterton’s 
interpretation of “the Secret Peo- 
ple’s” real thought: 


“They burnt the homes of the shaven 
men, that had been quaint and 
kind, 

Till there was no bed in a monk’s 
house, nor food that man could 
find. 

The inns of God where no man paid, 
that were the wall of the weak, 

The King’s servants ate them all. And 
still we did not speak.” 


tw franchise and popular journals 
have made little difference in this 
respect. Political organizations and 
newspaper syndicates are merely the 
means by which the people are made 
to say what their masters want them 
to say. Kings and courtiers may no 
longer dictate what is to be believed, 
but the Plutocracy are not behind- 
hand in the management of that diffi- 
cult business. 

Popular sentiment had had some 
chance of expression with regard to 
Jesus in distant Galilee. Towns and 
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villages had emptied themselves to 
swell the crowds which followed Him. 
The enthusiasm with which He was 
hailed rolled right up to the gates of 
Jerusalem, shouting “Hail, Son of 
David!” But there it halted. Within 
the impressive shadow of the Temple 
the rustics grew uncertain of them- 
selves. The prestige of the national 
religion, the supercilious disdain of 
the official and learned class, made 
their provincial movement look a 
trifle ridiculous. 


{= sayings of Our Lord repeated 
with a certain accent, accompanied 
by a lifting of the eyebrows and ut- 
tered in tones of well-bred contempt, 
bore a different interpretation from 
that originally put on them. The dis- 
regard for popular opinion shown in 
the authorities’ action played on and 
awakened the people’s_ inferiority 
complex, never far from the surface. 
And so it had come about that He 
had been led out to execution amid 
jeers, hoots and cat-calls. 

It is true that the thing had been 
so carefully planned that only those 
“in the know” had been at first pres- 
ent. It was they who set the tune. 
Those who came late on the scene 
found that “public opinion” had been 
already formed and that there was 
nothing to do but fall in with it. Thus 
an appearance was presented which 
was somewhat deceptive of unanim- 
ity in condemnation of the Nazarene. 
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But the officials could not prevent 
the personality of their Victim and 
the events of that terrible day speak- 
ing for themselves. Awe, pity, shame 
battered on the consciousness of the 
onlookers. They were not altogether 
impervious to the impressions made 
by Divine Holiness. Sub-consciously 
they were aware that there was a 
grandeur in the Sacrifice being of- 
fered before their eyes beside which 
the Temple ceremonies were but taw- 
dry theatricality. 

And then, as the morning wore on, 
others joined the crowd whose minds 
were unpolluted and who looked at 
the scene with fresh eyes. Pilgrims 
coming from the west and seeing so 
large a crowd beside the highway 
turned aside to investigate. Not hav- 
ing been subjected to the process by 
which public opinion in Jerusalem 
had been poisoned, they were shocked 
to discover that the central Figure 
was no other than that of Jesus. 

“How did it happen? What has He 
done? Is this the end of a career 
that seemed so promising?” Such 
were some of the questions that, in 
their confusion and perplexity, they 
put, and none could give them satis- 
factory answers. Thus reinforced, 
those of the first-comers who were 
dubious about the whole transaction 
began to recover their independence 
of mind. Growing darkness, the rum- 
bling of thunder and fierce flashes of 
lightning accentuated the feeling of 
dismay. Seeing that their work was 
done and that there was no fear of a 
rescue such as they had thought 
might be attempted, the priests with- 
drew. They had set the machine go- 
ing and it could now do its deadly 
work without them. 


HE mob, left to themselves, threw 

off the awe with which their lead- 
ers inspired them, and their native 
instincts broke the hypnotic spell of 
ecclesiastical authority. Stories of 
wonders Jesus had been said to per- 
form circulated from one to another. 
Some of His sayings were repeated. 
A mob’s awakening from deception 
can be a terrible thing. There was 
real danger for Caiphas and his myr- 
midons at that moment. Had a leader 
appeared to head the reaction the 
Roman garrison might have had a 
bloody task in quelling the revolt. At 
the critical moment, however, habit 
reasserted itself. I have seen a street- 
meeting which had listened to a fiery 
harangue from an agitator on the 
wrongs of Labor melt away when the 
factory hooter sounded, calling the 
operatives back to work. Cursing un- 
der their breath they obeyed its sum- 
mons, yet they did obey it. Routine 
Was stronger than passion. So was 
it on this occasion. 


The great feast was beginning in 


Jerusalem. At noon commenced the 
“azymes” for those who were to eat 
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the Passover that evening. By a spe- 
cial arrangement the daily evening 
sacrifice took place that day at half- 
past twelve instead of at three. This 
was made necessary by the fact that 
at three the Paschal sacrifice was of- 
fered. From Calvary the crowd was 
visible swarming into the Temple. 
“They passed on in silence, astounded 
by the sudden and inexplicable dark- 
ness, dreading some unheard of ca- 
tastrophe, but obliged, none the less, 
to perform rites which permitted of 
no excuse.” 


7 THE stream of pilgrims going up 
to worship the God of Israel the 
crowd before the Cross contributed 
its quota. The numbers of those 
watching the Crucified gradually 
thinned. Those who remained when 
His head finally fell on His chest 
turned hurriedly to fulfill their re- 
ligious duties. Their hearts might be 
full of brooding terror but a law so 
imperious as that which demanded 
their presence at the national shrine 


a 
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was one that could not be denied. 
Through the gateway which admit- 
ted to the City poured a stream of be- 
wildered and dazed men. Scarcely did 
they know what they were doing or 
where they were going. Some mut- 
tered to themselves. Others with 
tightly pressed lips and downcast 
heads walked in silence. Acquaint- 
ances overtook one another but did 
not speak; their minds were too full. 
Aged men could be seen shaking their 
heads ominously and beating their 
breasts. It was one of those rare mo- 
ments when “the secret people,” freed 
from intimidating influence, catch 
sight of their own deep, simple 
thoughts, when shepherds, fisher- 
men, peasants and such-like glimpse 
but cannot utter the truth. But 
though they might intuitively know 
that something was wrong, they 
obeyed the brazen trumpets’ call. 


p= in compliance to their supe- 
riors, they could not shake off the 
habits of a lifetime. And once caught 
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in the routine ot ritual and carried 
back into familiar channels, custom- 
ary ways of thought reasserted them- 
selves. The crowd-mind, so sensitive 
to impressions, submitted to the sug- 
gestions offered by the ornate ritual 
of the Temple. When the pilgrims 
looked back at Golgotha they saw 
only the crosses of three criminals. 

How can the multitude be delivered 
from such subserviency? How is its 
futile resentment at being tricked to 
become effective? By what means can 
it be empowered to throw off the 
shackles of servility and cease to be 
the dupe of the self-interested ty- 
rants who exploit it? By what means 
shall we break the spell of dema- 
gogues and plutocrats, blind leaders 
of the blind, counselling the people 
to their ruin? How shall we take ad- 
vantage of such moments of sanity 
as that in which the spectators of 
Christ’s death beat their breasts? 

Some have thought to accomplish 
this by breathing into the ears of the 
deluded the magic word “liberty.” It 
has seemed enough to inspire the 
servile with a sense of their own 
human dignity. That all are equal 
and all born for freedom, it is de- 
clared, are self-evident truths. Only 
let this be known and the serfs and 
slaves of the rich and powerful will 
awaken from their sleep and usher 
in the age of reason. Emancipate the 
people from their own fears—that is 
the prescription. 

It has to be admitted that there 
have been moments in history which 
have seemed to justify these hopes. 
Such a moment was that of the 
French Revolution when, as an Eng- 
lish poet said, “bliss was it to be 
alive, and to be young was very 
heaven.” That was an event which 
thrilled the hearts of the oppressed 
filling them with unbounded hopes 
and led another poet to write: 


“The World’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and em- 
pires gleam 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


B™? the aftermath of such intoxi- 
cating experiences has been like 
that of other and less spiritual inebri- 
ations. The people have escaped from 
one master only to come under an- 
other. They have but exchanged the 
slave-driver’s whip for the economic 
weapons of the Capitalist or have 
worked themselves free from a Puri- 
tanical regime to find themselves 
mercilessly exploited by political cau- 
cuses and a plutocratic press. Seeing 
their readiness to submit to new mas- 
ters, those interested in their wel- 
fare have sometimes despaired. But 
there is no reason to despair. 

The nature of the failure may itself 


instruct us as to where the mistake 
lies. The fact is that man is so made 
that a master of some kind he must 
have. He is born to live under au- 
thority, to serve another’s will. He 
is not to be explained as an inde- 
pendent unit, but is meant for de- 
pendence. That is why, as soon as a 
tyrant abdicates the throne, another 
is allowed to step into his place. It 
explains the readiness of men to ac- 
cept authority—whether it be that of 
pseudo-scientists, specialists of all 
kinds, officials, false prophets and 
plausible demagogues. 

This law of human nature must be 
respected. If a real emancipation is 
to be effected it must be by a superior 
power. We can only be set free by 
means of a charter, and a charter de- 
pends for its efficacy on authority. 
It is Law which gives validity to lib- 
erty. It takes a legal act to emanci- 
pate the slave. The higher authority 
of the State, in that case, cancels the 
lesser authority, makes him a citizen 
and, in virtue of his citizenship, a free 
man. And it is by obedience to the 
Highest Authority of all that the 
richest and truest freedom is to be 
won. He who acknowledges the Cruci- 
fied as King need fear no other po- 
tentate. 

St. Paul emancipated Onesimus 
when, in place of Philemon, he gave 
him Jesus Christ as his Master. The 
“slave” was no longer a slave when he 
obeyed his human lord for the sake 
of his Divine Lord. Onesimus might 
still fetch and carry for Philemon 
but that was only because he was 
pledged to God to serve his brother. 
From one point of view, he and his 
master, despite a difference of social 
status in the eyes of men, were 
equals, and this spiritual equality 
robbed the social servitude of its bit- 
terness. 

It will be remembered that when 


the Temple authorities applied to 
Jesus for the tax levied on all Israel- 
ites He turned to His disciples and 
said: “The kings of the earth, of 
whom do they receive tribute or cus- 
tom? Of their own children, or of 
strangers?” “Of strangers,” was the 
answer. “Then,” said Jesus, “the chil- 
dren are free. But that we may not 
scandalize them, go to the sea, and 
cast in a hook.” The coin found in 
the mouth of the fish so caught, He 
declared, was to be paid to the au- 
thorities. Thus clearly did the Master 
teach the law exemplified in the case 
of Philemon and Onesimus. 

For a peopze to acknowledge God 
as their Lord is to become, under no 
matter what external conditions, es- 
sentially free from human tyranny. 
A Declaration of Dependence on Him 
is of more effect than any number of 
Declarations of Independence. 


se multitude returning from Cal- 
vary fell back, despite their re- 
morse, into the old servitude because 
they had failed to find in the Cruci- 
fied the Lord Who would have rescued 
them from their lords, spiritual and 
temporal. They had no Divine substi- 
tute for the ecclesiastical and impe- 
rial tyrannies under which they suf- 
fered. The same tragedy has been re- 
peated through the ages. Instead of 
looking to the Higher Authority to de- 
liver them from the lower they have 
either changed their human masters 
or counted on their own numerical 
strength. Instead of substituting 
obedience to the King of Kings for 
their subjection to the will of their 
fellows they have raised the futile 
and empty cry of “freedom.” They 
may beat their breasts, but, at the 
same time, they turn their backs on 
the Savior and hasten to perform 
once more the rites which He ren- 
dered superfluous. 








Ruins of an Old Parish Church 


By Sister Mary Eulalia 


HAT this should be! Your walls torn down! O Shrine, 
Wherein immortal dreams were born, and where 

The hungry soul was fed on vital Fare 

Prepared by love, and made by love, Divine! 

Ah memories that round your ruins twine! 

Like ghosts you rise to beg an alms to share 

With scenes and loves and faces buried there — 

O wraiths of yesterday, your grief is mine! 


I did not know your heart was soon to break; 

1 might have come before, some day in May, 

To hear the children sing, for old love’s sake,— 

To look around,—walk up the aisle,—to stay 
Awhile and watch the flickering lights make 
Shadows,—but now . . . for all my dead, | pray. . . . 








— 
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Tie SWISH: CURTAIN 


| men, your 
English martyrs,” our host said. 
“They don’t seem to have known 
what fear meant.” 

“And yet fear is the worst pain that 
a man may suffer.” 

The rejoinder came from Father 
Peter, a missionary on sick leave 
whom our host had brought with him 
to England to act as his chaplain dur- 
ing his stay there. The subject of the 
Elizabethan martyrs had cropped up 
naturally for our surroundings gave 
the necessary setting. We were 
grouped round the big hearthplace 
in the old manor house which our 
American friend had rented for the 
period of his stay in England. A wild 
March wind was howling in the chim- 
ney. A sudden gust came as Father 
Peter was speaking, and he gave a 
little shiver. 

“You are feeling a draught, Father 
Peter,” our hostess said, anxiously. 
“They have forgotten to draw the 
curtains.” 

She made a sign to one of the 
youngsters and he hastened over to 
the big mullioned window and drew 
a heavy curtain across the embra- 
sure, with an energetic swish. There 
was another movement from Father 
Peter. 

“Father, I hope you have not taken 
a chill,” our hostess cried, in concern. 

“No, no,” the priest reassured her. 
“It was the swish of the curtain that 
made me jump. It is a sound that has 
associations for me; and especially 


after what we have been talking 
about.” 


We found ourselves gazing with an 
accelerated interest at Father Peter. 
He was a very quiet man, not given 
to saying much about himself. His 
stories of the mission field had been 
usually quite impersonal; but at the 
present moment he seemed to be 
strangely worked up. 

“We were speaking of fear,” he 
said, “and I was very emphatic just 
now, but I once had an experience of 
‘blue funk’ which made me under- 
stand something of what fear means 
—no, it was not on the mission field— 
it was here in England, and it was 
connected with the sound of the 
swish of a curtain.” 

The wind moaned again—up and 
down its dreary scale. A flame shot 
up from the logs and sent a red glow 
over the speaker’s pale face. 

“Shall I tell you the story?” he 
asked. 

We were not a little surprised at the 
sudden proposition from our quiet 
friend the chaplain, but we jumped 
at it eagerly. Something had evi- 
dently impelled him to come out of 
himself like this. The story would be 
worth hearing. 

* a eo * 

TS thing happened,” he said. 

“some years ago before I had 
thought of being a missionary. I was 
spending a holiday in the west of 
England. Just hiking and putting my 
nose into places that interested me. 
In my wanderings I came upon a fine 
old country seat called Feriston Place. 
It is one of the best specimens of its 
kind, but the public very seldom get 
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a chance of seeing it. On this occa- 
sion, however, in the absence of the 
family, visitors were being allowed to 
view the place, at a small charge, 
made for the benefit of a local charity. 
I joined on to a party which had ar- 
rived in a coach, paid my ‘gate- 
money’ and prepared to spend a 
pleasant and instructive afternoon. 

“Feriston Place is composed of three 
periods. There is a medieval portion 
consisting of the ancient chapel, now 
used as a dining hall, and, on the 
other side of the quadrangle, a Tudor 
wing. The two are connected by a 
more modern section facing the an- 
cient gateway. 


Was somewhat amused at the atti- 
tude adopted by the butler, who was 
to act as our guide, towards the mob 
of invaders. Still more amused was I 
when I discovered that the slightly 
pompous personage in question was 
no other than the former footman of 
a friend of ours in London, with whom 
I had been a very good friend in years 
gone by when I was a school-boy. 
John Hooper was quite pleased at my 
recognition of him; and I, for my 
part, could not fail to feel the ad- 
vantage of being, so to speak, ‘on 
the nod’ with our guide. I should not 
now be obliged to form too close a 
unit in the congealed mass of hu- 
manity which clustered round him. 
I much preferred wandering round 
on my own account. 
“We started with the most ancient 
portion of the house which was, of 
course, full of interest. Then we were 
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conducted over to the Tudor wing, 
which contained the picture gallery. 
Mr. Hooper kept a sharp eye on the 
flock which he was shepherding when 
we arrived thither. It was a relief to 
feel that I at any rate would not be 
regarded as a potential thief or van- 
dal. My old friend John’s declama- 
tory exposition of the history of the 
place was, no doubt, a praiseworthy 
performance, but the long paneled 
gallery told its own tale far more to 
my liking. I could picture the various 
personages portrayed on the walls 
walking about or seated on the 
straight-backed chairs whose uphol- 
stering had perished with age and 
was protected by a precautionary 
legend: ‘Do not touch.’ There was 
a red satin couch, said to have been 
used by Queen Elizabeth, when on a 
visit to Feriston Place. I should have 
been sorry to have had to repose on 
it myself. 


“1 7 R. HOOPER admitted the common 
herd into the gallery with a cer- 
tain amount of precaution. He un- 
locked the door, locking it again after 
us to indicate that we were to make 
our exit by the door at the other end. 
“T was feeling somewhat foot-sore 
after a long morning’s trudge, and I 
glanced round to see if the gallery 
contained any sign of a seat which 
was not an exhibit. Even the deep 
window-seats were cushioned in some 
immemorial fabric with which one 
might not come into unhallowed con- 
tact. Our guide was occupied with the 
portrait of a man in a full-bottomed 
wig, an eighteenth century Feriston 
who had helped to make history. The 
visitors were gathered closely round 
him, their eyes obediently glued to 
the portrait. 

“T cast a glance round anid noted a 
deep alcove in the wainscoted wall, 
just underneath another bewigged 
ancestor. In it was a comfortable 
modern chesterfield couch. A cosy 
corner of modern construction, so 
contrived that the clash with the 
prevailing style should not be too dis- 
concerting. A heavy red curtain had 
been arranged to draw over it so that 
the anachronism could be effectually 
obliterated, if desired. 

“T accepted the invitation it offered 
without hesitation, and made haste 
to sample what proved to be an.ex- 
ceedingly comfortable seat. I sat 
there, resting myself, for a few min- 
utes. Then it occurred to me that it 
was time that I linked myself onto 
the party once more. I could no 
longer hear John’s voice haranguing 
the company. They must have moved 
on. I emerged from my resting-place 
to find myself alone in the long gal- 
lery. The door at the end, through 
which they had presumably passed, 
was closed. I went over and tried to 
open it, but it was locked. Our cus- 
todian had evidently locked it behind 


him, as he had done the other, after 
clearing out, as he thought, his strag- 
gling flock. . 

“I was not unduly disturbed when 
I realized that I was a prisoner. The 
party had probably passed out of ear- 
shot by now. When I had ascertained 
that this was the case by tapping on 
the door without producing any re- 
sults, I went over to the window. A 
number of people were strolling about 
the quadrangle. That meant that a 
second party would shortly be con- 
ducted through the rooms. I could 
very well wait till then, thought I, 
instead of making a fuss now. 

“So I waited. It was past tea-time 
and I was getting hungry. Ever and 
anon I went over to the windows, and 
at length I was rewarded by seeing a 
stream of people emerging from the 
big entrance door. I watched them 
walk away; and then looked round 
for the second batch; but in a very 
short time I had realized the fact 
that there was no second batch. The 
waiting folk melted away with the 
others. I had jumped at a false con- 
clusion—and a foolish one, consider- 
ing the lateness of the hour. These 
had evidently been round before the 
others and had been either waiting 
for them, or else just lingering on 
until the time for closing came. 

“T was really in a bit of a dilemma. 
I had got to attract somebody’s at- 
tention, but Feriston Place, as I 
viewed it through the leaded Eliza- 
bethan window panes, had returned 
to its solitary grandeur, having done 
its duty by the proletariat. My friend 
the caretaker and his family would 
probably be the sole occupants of the 
servants’ quarters, which appeared to 
be right away on the other side, be- 
hind the medieval buildings. The 
question was, what was I to do? 

“T hunted round for a bell, or, bet- 
ter still, a burglar alarm, but bells 
and burglar alarms there were none. 
Moreover, the electric lighting had 
been cut off. Dusk was already fall- 
ing, in a short time I should be in the 
dark. The only thing to do was to 
establish myself in a window-seat 
and keep watch in the hope of some- 
one appearing in the quadrangle be- 
low to whom I could call out. 


Sy was, I suppose, about seven in 

the evening—a March evening— 
when, to my intense relief, a car drove 
up to the big entrance. There imme- 
diately appeared on the door-step a 
little group of people ready to be 
picked up. In the driver of the car 
I recognized my friend of the after- 
noon now attired in jaunty mufti. The 
stout lady whom he was helping in 
would presumably be his wife, and 
the young couple with a baby were 
perhaps a daughter and a son-in-law. 
The fact that they were accompa- 
nied by the baby suggested that there 
was no one with whom to leave it. I 


guessed their destination to be the 
movies, there being a big picture on 
show in the neighboring market town. 

“ ‘Good luck to me,’ I thought. Here 
was a chance of a speedy release. I 
made a frantic endeavor to throw 
open the window, but it resisted my 
efforts. I dashed to the next one, but 
the result was the same. So with the 
next! The long gallery was evidently 
not ventilated by means of its win- 
dows. No wonder the atmosphere 
had been—Elizabethan! I tapped 
frantically on the glass, but by this 
time the engine of the car was at 
work and the sound could not pos- 
sibly reach its occupants. In another 
moment they had driven off, and I 
was left in solitary possession of Fer- 
iston Place. 


“ 


HE probability was that they 
would not return for at least a 
couple of hours. Here was I in a pretty 
plight. By this time I was ravenously 
hungry and, in spite of the stuffiness, 
shivering with cold. I was spared be- 
ing in the dark by the fact that the 
moon came out in full brilliancy. It 
streamed through the windows and 
made new and weird effects on the 
faces of the family portraits. 

“I thought of a remark I had over- 
heard from one of the trippers: 
‘Gosh! I wouldn’t like to be in this 
place alone at night.’ ‘Better me 
than he,’ I thought, for I have abso- 
lutely no feeling about ghosts. I am 
not imaginative, I suppose. At any 
rate, the eeriness of my surroundings 
had no unpleasant effect on me. I 
would have welcomed the grisliest of 
ghosts joyfully if he would have 
shown me the way out, or brought 
me a plate of roast beef and a hot 
drink. 

“Whatever happened I must con- 
trive to gain Hooper’s attention when 
the party returned from its jaunt. He 
would be somewhat shame-faced at 
being caught leaving his charge in 
this manner. : 

“‘Well,’ thought I, ‘it won’t be So 
long to wait.’ After all, I could make 
myself comfortable on the chester- 
field for a couple of hours. A brain 
wave came to my assistance at that 
juncture. I had my electric torch in 
my pocket. I could stand it on the 
window-sill where it would probably 
catch the eye of anyone approaching 
the house. Having taken this precau- 
tion I made my way to the ‘cosy cor- 
ner’ and stretching myself out on the 
couch prepared to make the best of 
the situation. 

“But it was not easy to be com- 
fortable. The moon was shining 
through the window opposite and its 
beams fell full across my eyes. I tried 
drawing the curtain, but the atmos- 
phere in the recess became so unsuf- 
ferably stuffy that I had to give up 
the idea of protecting myself in that 
way. I had heard curious tales from 
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a friend in Africa of people being 
moon-struck through sleeping in the 
full rays of the moon. That was an 
additional reason for not falling 
asleep in the present circumstances. 
So I just lay there with my wits alert, 
listening for all I was worth for the 
return of the car. 

“After a time a certain drowsiness 
overtook me. I might even have 
dropped off to sleep at one juncture 
if I had not heard in the distance 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. Someone 
was approaching Feriston Place on 
horseback. If the rider saw the light 
in my window it might be the means 
of getting John Hooper into trouble. 
This thought came to me with the 


stead, I lay where I was and found 
myself calculating whether the bat- 
tery might not be at the point of giv- 
ing out, and hoping—hoping devoutly 
—that this might be the case! 

“TI would indeed have gone to the 
length of removing it from its point 
of vantage only I was held where I 
was in the iron grip of a sense of fear, 
such as I had never experienced be- 
fore. A sick, deadening fear. There 
was nothing to be afraid of. Not even 
the risk of being mistaken for a bur- 
glar. My friend John would be only 
too pleased to give me some supper 
and send me on my way. But the fear 
was there. No nervy tripper encoun- 
tering the family ghost could have 


myself: Would they forget to look 
behind the curtain? 

“I held my breath and listened, 
listened with all my ears, as they 
moved along the gallery, flashing a 
light as they went. My torch must 
have given out for they did not seem 
to have discovered it. The next mo- 
ment I realized that they had passed 
by the place where I lay concealed. 
‘It must have been your fancy,’ I 
heard John’s voice say to his com- 
panion. ‘The moonlight can play all 
kinds of tricks.’ 

“I did not hear the reply. I only 
knew that they had passed by. That 
they had not discovered me. The 
sweat was pouring off me as I listened 
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The priest-hunters found him in a small secret chamber off the long gallery 


exaggerated forcefulness of an im- 
pression made when one is not quite 
wide awake. I sat up and listened 
with something strangely akin to 
fear, for the ‘clipper-clopper’ of the 
hoofs, but the sound which I now 
heard was the familiar sound of the 
wheels of a car. John and his family 
were returning at last. 

“TI listened. The car was certainly 
approaching the house. I became 
conscious that a peculiar feeling of 
disquietude had taken hold of me. 
All my nerves were tense. They might 
not notice my signal in the bright 
moonlight, I found myself thinking, 
and the thought instead of increas- 
ing my disquietude somehow relieved 
my feelings! I ought by rights to 
have dashed over to the window and 
used the light to attract their atten- 
tion—waved it to and fro—but in- 


experienced a more complete sensa- 
tion of what is so lightly called ‘blue 
funk.’ 

“T heard the car stop—down in the 
quadrangle below. My throat closed 
up and my heart began to beat in 
jerks. In a few minutes they would 
be investigating the cause of the 
strange light in the long gallery—if 
they had seen it. With a supreme 
effort I got on to my feet and 
drew the curtain across my hiding- 
place. Then I lay down again and 
waited. 

“In a minute or two there was a 
sound of footsteps in the distance. 
The door at the far end of the gallery 
was being unlocked. But I gave no 
thought to regained freedom and 
supper, although starvation seemed 
to be gripping at my vitals; I just lay 
there, stiff and clammy, and asked 


to their retreating footsteps. The re- 
lief I was experiencing was inde- 
scribable.. One can only know it by 
going through what I had done. Fear 
is the deadliest thing a man may 
endure.” 

Father Peter pulled his chair a little 
nearer the fire. His hands were shak- 
ing as he spread them out towards 
the flame. “And all the time,” he 
said, “I kept asking myself the mean- 
ing of it all. The next moment my 
feelings, so amazingly at variance 
with the situation, underwent a sud- 
den revulsion. I heard the voice of 
John’s companion say: ‘By the way, 
we haven’t looked in the recess. We 
had better have a look now.’ 

“They were retracing their foot- 
steps. I felt a sudden faintness com- 
ing over me. The cold sweat broke 
out afresh. I closed my eyes, and as 
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I did so there fell upon my ears the 
swishing sound of a curtain being 
drawn quickly back. It was the last 
sound that I was conscious of. My 
mind had suddenly become inundated 
with a most exquisite joy. A kind of 
ecstasy. I could never hope to de- 
scribe it to you. I can only say this, 
that it was as different from the joy 
of relief which I had recently experi- 
enced as ordinary joy is from sorrow. 

“It was less than momentary. I am 
not sure that time came into it at 
all. The sharp, tearing sound of the 
curtain rings running along the rod 
was still in my ears when conscious- 
ness left me. When I came to, I was 
lying on a leather couch in a cheerful 
Victorian parlor. My friend John and 
his wife were standing over me and 
the son and daughter somewhere in 
attendance. I had given them all a 
rare fright. Restoratives had soon 
brought me round, however, and I 
was able to give them an account 
of how I had managed to get locked 
in. Most fortunately for me they took 
it for granted that I had fallen asleep 
in the recess before I fainted. 


““ COULD not explain it to myself, ex- 
cept that I had been moonstruck. 
Something had been seriously wrong 
with my mental parts. Good Mrs. 
Hooper was quite ready to believe 
that I fainted away from hunger 
when I put away the supper which 
she made haste to put before me. I 
had repudiated her suggestion of 
Benger’s food with a drop of brandy. 
“IT was readier to accept John’s 
suggestion that I should stop the 
night with them and see a doctor next 
morning. There was a doctor, he told 
me, living quite near who was a “Ro- 
manist” like myself, and a bit of a 
book-worm. I might like to call in 
and see him, just to make sure that 
there was nothing wrong. 

“IT accepted the invitation. I liked 
the sound of the doctor. As a matter 
of fact I was more anxious about my- 
self than I cared to explain to them. 
I was still feeling the horror of that 
sickening fear, What had been the 
cause of it? And yet—I would gladly 
have gone through it again for the 
sake of that other experience; the 
one that had lasted the half of no 
time. 

“TI found my way to Dr. Joliffe next 
morning, after I had bidden my hos- 
pitable friends farewell. He proved to 
be a keen-eyed, scholarly little man 
who took kindly to my introduction 
of myself as a ‘compatriot.’ 

“*T have a curious reason for coming 
to you, Doctor,’ I said. And then I 
went on: ‘I happened to spend a por- 
tion of last night locked up in the 
long gallery at Feriston Place.’ 

“‘And it gave you a nasty fright?’ 
he queried, running a professional 
eye over me. 

“Tt did,’ I said. ‘It gave me the 


dickens of a fright. I had all the 
symptoms of being most horribly 
frightened, and I haven’t the remot- 
est idea why. And then I told him 
the story. When I got to the point 
where I discovered the ‘cosy corner,’ 
he interpolated a comment. ‘Ah,’ he 
said, ‘that’s an interesting bit of the 
old gallery. It was a hiding place. 
They discovered it behind the panel- 
ing some few years ago. Sir Philip 
Feriston is a very matter-of-fact sort 
of person, and he simply made it into 
a kind of recess to hold a comfortable 
piece of modern furniture where it 
wouldn’t scream at the Elizabethan 
chairs and couches.’ 

“<‘That sounds interesting,’ I said. 
‘Hooper forgot to call attention to it.’ 

“He smiled. ‘I told Hooper its his- 
tory,’ he said. ‘It was a priest’s hid- 
ing-hole, and I don’t think he ap- 
proves of priests. Or perhaps, being 
a professional, he resented an ama- 
teur’s interference. At any rate he 
ignores the hiding-hole when he 
shows people round.’ 

“‘T didn’t know that Feriston Place 
was associated with the penal times,’ 
I said. 

“‘There is really only one recorded 
association,’ he replied. ‘I. have 
hunted round to try and find out. 
The Feristons conformed from the 
first, but the one who built the Tudor 
wing had a Catholic wife, who, poor 
soul, had dreams of getting Mass said 
in the house. She got the architect to 
contrive a secret place in the long 
gallery, and on one occasion a priest 
did hide there. He was a young priest, 
fresh from Rome, who had shown the 
white feather when he realized the 
actual thing he was in for. I dug out 
an account of him from an unpub- 
lished record. It told how, “after wit- 
nessing the butchery of two Jesuit 
fathers at the gallows, he suffered 
from an ill humour of the stomach. 
and greatly feared that which might 
lay before him.” It seems that he was 
to have been sent back to Rome, for 
fear that he might be induced to 
make revelations on the rack, but 
Lady Feriston being taken ill desired 
greatly to hear Mass and receive Holy 
Communion, and the poor little 
white-livered apostle found courage 
enough to go to her. And as ill for- 
tune would have it, that very day 
the priest-hunters came that way, 
and discovered him, after due search, 
in “a small secret chamber off the 
long gallery.” He was lying there 
dead, and it was said that he had 
either made away with himself by 
means of some poison, or that he had 
died of fright. Of course it would 
have been the latter. His name is 
not even recorded, and it is certainly 
not in the list of martyrs—yet I have 
always had a tender feeling for him— 
but I am telling my story and inter- 
rupting yours,’ my friend the doctor 
broke off. 


“On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘you 
have been supplying the point to my 
story.’ And then I told him what I 
have been telling you. 

“Every now and again, as I de- 
scribed my sensations of fear, he in- 
terpolated a sympathetic ‘Ah, poor 
boy! Poor boy!’ I knew that his sym- 
pathy was not being given to me. 

“At the conclusion I said to him: 
‘Now, Doctor, what do you make of 
my case? Have I been moonstruck?’ 


“‘¥¥7E WILL leave the moon out of it,’ 
he said, ‘except, perhaps, as a 
factor in the reconstruction of physi- 
cal conditions conducive to producing 
a certain result. You certainly seem 
to have recaptured an episode of the 
past, and in a peculiarly subtle way. 
Most likely the sound of the horse's 
hoofs and their association with 
something undesirable—getting your 
friend into trouble—was sufficient to 
set the whole thing in action. You 
“tuned in” and experienced the sen- 
sations of a man who died of fright 
about four hundred years ago.’ 

“‘Then it was touch and go with 
me,’ I said. ‘But, wait a bit. How 
about another sensation that I felt?’ 
And then I described to him for the 
first time the strange ecstasy of joy 
that had overcome me. Somehow I 
had not liked to mention it before, 
even to him. 

“T thought that I had set him a 
poser. He listened with bent brows. 
When he spoke he spoke like a man 
who has heard a rare piece of good 
news: ‘That is an absolutely amazing 
point. You will have proved, if my 
theory is correct, that my poor young 
priest died, not of fear but of joy. 
The joy that a martyr feels at the 
actual moment of accepting his suf- 
ferings. I suppose it would be a fore- 
taste of Heaven, given on this side— 
rather a precious thing to recapture? 
Eh. In this case it reacted on fear,’ 
he continued, relapsing into his pro- 
fessional manner. ‘An unusually in- 
tense fear, and caused death, as those 
sudden reactions can.’ 

“He watched me narrowly. I was 
thinking of that swish of the cur- 
tain—the sliding back of the conceal- 
ing panel. Poor fellow! But he had 
died of joy. A joy that I would give 
the whole world to recapture. 

“*You think my theory very fan- 
tastic?’ Dr. Joliffe said. ‘You have 
had a bad shock, anyway. I must 
make you up a tonic. Or’—he fixed his 
eye on me and smiled—‘shall I recom- 
mend you to join a missionary society 
and go to the danger zone in Red 
China?’ ” 

Father Peter had finished. The 
piled-up logs on the fire subsided and 
a bright flame shot up the chimney. 

“And so you took your doctor’s ad- 
vice,” our host said. 

The Father laughed. “I took a tonic 
as well,” he said apologetically. 





SHALL WE RECOGNIZE 


By Frank Emmett 


HE question of 
whether or not we should recognize 
Russia has been brought to the fore 
by certain business interests who ad- 
vance the theory that recognition 
will materially help us to better the 
conditions which we are now facing 
by selling to Russia articles of mer- 
chandise of which she is in dire need; 
it has also been advanced by some 
statesmen who profess to see 
in Stalin’s recent remarks (as 
to persoaal responsibility and 
labor discipline) a shift to the 
right on the part of the dicta- 
tor, and the possible hope that 
more modifications along the 
same line may possibly occur. 


Conditions and Hopes 


r appears to the writer that 
to give an intelligent answer 
to this question it is necessary 
to have more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the Russian 
government and the Russian 
peoples. Many profess to know 
and to speak with authority 
of the actions, decrees and fu- 
ture plans of the Soviet, but 
not so many know the condi- 
tions under which the latter 
live and more particularly 
their hopes of the future, and 
as they are in the vast major- 
ity, possibly their aspirations 
may have a bearing on the \ 
subject. 

It may not be amiss to out- 
line briefly the number of members 
of the Communist party compared to 
the total population of Russia. 

The party has a membership of 
2,750,000, that is full fledged mem- 
bers; in addition to this the Com- 
munist League of Youth (Komsomol) 
is composed of 4,500,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-three; the Pioneers, an 
organization of children aged ten to 
sixteen, and a still younger group, 
called the Octiabrists, which include 
children from eight to ten years of 
age. The latter group contains ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 members; the 
total of the Communist party and its 
auxiliaries is roughly eleven million. 
The other 150,000,000 are not affili- 
ated with the party. Josef Stalin by 
virtue of his position as Secretary 
General of the party appoints the 
nine -members of the politbureau 
who control the destinies of Russia. 
It will be seen that this power group 
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constitutes an absolute dictatorship. 

To digress a moment, the writer 
believes that at the present stage of 
Russia’s development a dictatorship 
is a virtual necessity as the people 
have no conception of democracy. 
The racial apathy of the people per- 
mitted a small minority to seize con- 
trol of the government in the first 
instance and that same apathy re- 
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of “Shall We Recognize Russia?” has 
had a varied experience of over twenty years 
as a mining expert in Idaho, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Mexico and Russia. His professional 
activities have ranged all the way from 
chemist to general superintendent in non- 

ferrous mining and metallurgy. 


On January 4, 1928, Mr. Downs sailed for 
Russia to take charge of the famous Ridder 
mining properties in Siberia. These are 
probably the largest silver-lead-zinc mines 
in the world. He was one of the first 
American mining engineers to serve under 
the Soviet government in an executive ca- 
pacity and one of the last to leave Russia. 
His long and intimate association with the 
industrial and political conditions of Soviet- 
ism warrants his speaking on those condi- 

tions to an American audience. 


acts against the fulfilment of their 
successive plans. 

In furtherance of these plans, Rus- 
sia has employed during the last four 
years much technical help to aid in 
the construction and operation of 
various industrial enterprises. A 
great amount of this help was sup- 
plied by the United States and could 
be listed in two general categories: 
First: Engineering firms who signed 
contracts as a firm. Second: Techni- 
cians employed by the Soviet govern- 
ment direct. All of the former and 
great majority of the latter were em- 
ployed in a consulting capacity and 
only in a few instances were any of 
the latter used in an executive or ad- 
ministrative position. 


Proponents and Adversaries 


T= proponents of recognition are 
universally of the first class; those 
against recognition are universally 
of the second. It would seem that 
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there must be some reason for this 
sharp class divergence of opinion. 

As an engineer of the second cate- 
gory employed direct by the Soviet 
government and holding an execu- 
tive capacity for nearly four years, I 
may be able to throw some light 
upon the subject. 

The treatment of members of the 
first class and those of the second 
radically differs and naturally 
their views are different. This 
is, of course, understood but I 
will try and give as unbiased 
an opinion as possible. 


Different Receptions 


r THE first place some mem- 
bers of the first class are 
met at the border by officials, 
given a special car to Moscow, 
conducted to their apartments 
previously reserved, shown a 
bewildering maze of blue 
prints, specifications, produc- 
tion charts and so forth, and 
told what the Soviets intend 
to do in the future. They are 
conducted to the part of the 
country in which their par- 
ticular industry is situated, 
shown over the ground, and 
conducted back to Moscow 
and the border in what can be 
classed in Russia as regal 
state. They leave behind them 
subordinates who act in a con- 
sulting capacity on the job. 
These men, working for an 
engineering firm located in America, 
draw their money from the firm 
which in turn receives its pay as a 
firm from ‘the Soviets. Naturally 
these men employed in this manner 
are unwilling to differ from the opin- 
ions of their employers. 

The reception of a second class 
member is somewhat different. Al- 
though his contracts are signed in 
the United States, he is met at the 
border, not by a train, but by a very 
officious customs inspector who does 
his work thoroughly; he reaches 
Moscow by the best way he can, finds 
no room allotted to him; possibly 
after much wrangling he obtains a 
very poor room which, he is told, is 
temporary but which in most all 
cases proves to be permanent. After 
considerable delay he is told to re- 
port for work at a certain plant, tick- 
ets are obtained, and he is sent on his 
way with an interpreter who cannot 
in some cases and will not in other 
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translate his rather heated remarks 
as to general conditions in Russia. 
Arriving on the job he is imme- 
diately thrown into the midst of the 
work and keeps on it day by day and 
night by night until his contract ex- 
pires, or he does. He of necessity 
must know the work thoroughly, ac- 
quire a smattering of the language. 
He knows the conditions under 
which the people work, he sleeps on 
the floor of their homes during trips 
around his district and listens to 


their industrial and _ personal 
troubles. 
The conditions under which the 


two classes work and live having 
been given, it is left for the reader to 
judge which class is best able to pic- 
ture Russia as it is—those who spend 
several months per year in Russia 
under the personal supervision of 
Soviet officials, or those who spend 
several years there under, to say the 
least, rather primitive conditions. 


The Business View 


0 neers in favor of recognition state 
that it would help United States 
immediately by first opening up a 
market for our commodities which is 
denied to us at present; secondly, by 
opening a way for a future market, 
the potentialities of which cannot be 
imagined; thirdly, that there is nei- 
ther forced nor convict labor in Rus- 
sia; fourthly, that assisting Russia in 
this manner would, by some peculiar 
quirk, react against Communism in 
favor of a less radical form of gov- 
ernment. These are, I believe, the 
main issues from a business stand- 
point; from a political view some 
statesmen seem to see a decided 
change of front in Russia and that 
Stalin’s recent tirade against bu- 
reaucratism portends a right about 
face as to economic conditions and 
is permanent as to his future policy, 
and that recognition should be ex- 
tended to him for this reason. 

Let us see just what merit there is 
in these contentions. 

First. Would recognition help Rus- 
sia if we still denied her credit and 
would it help her if we gave her 
credits but withheld recognition? 
Give Russia the credits and she won’t 
worry about recognition except to 
the extent of advising the Russian 
people that she has brought Uncle 
Sam to his knees. 

Russia’s present financial condi- 
tion is more or less like this: 

In 1925 Russia began to export gold 
to Germany to meet outstanding 
obligations under a peculiar agree- 
ment by which she does not sell her 
gold outright but deposits it at the 
Reichsbank, receiving full value in 
foreign currency, less charges and 
commissions. The Reichsbank pays 
them six percent interest on the gold 
deposited and charges them fourteen 
percent interest on money loaned. 
This gold nevertheless is shown in 
the balance of the state bank as gold 


reserves. The adverse balance of 
trade for the year 1931 was approxi- 
mately $120,000,000. 

To offset this accumulating adverse 
balance and to be able to meet the 
outstanding obligations, she has two 
alternatives; she has either to cur- 
tail her purchases which she cannot 
do without abandoning the Five 
Year Plan, or increase her sales. But 
she has already stretched her ex- 
ports as far as they can go. Further 
stretching is impossible. The market 
for her exportable commodities has 
shrunk considerably. In her frantic 
desire to get foreign currency she 
tries to dump her merchandise 
quickly, thereby disorganizing the 
already depressed markets oi the 
world. She is confronted by a rather 
hard proposition, as she cannot buy 
unless she sells, and she won’t be per- 
mitted to sell unless she can buy. She 
recognizes this. Hence Stalin’s de- 
termined effort to get recognition 
which, to his way of thinking, would 
also carry with it a certain amount 
of credits. 

Second. It seems to be the rather 
commonly accepted idea that Russia 
is a country of vast natural resources 
and that they need only to be ex- 
ploited to make the country self-sus- 
taining. The opposite of this is true. 
The economic geography of Russia 
and Siberia condemns her for life as 
an agricultural nation and this can- 
not be changed by the Five Year or 
any other plan. She has but two de- 
posits of coal of any magnitude; one 
in European Russia and one in Si- 
beria. Her iron is restricted to the 
Urals where there is no coal, making 
it necessary to transport it by railway 
at a freight rate of over $7.00 per ton 
as compared to our own water haul- 
age of iron ore at approximately $1.25 
per ton. The gold prodection is in 
the neighborhood of 30 million dol- 
lars annually; her platinum three 
million; she is singularly poor in sil- 
ver, lead, copper and zinc; her water 
power is negligible; outside of Dnie- 
perstoy she has very few sites; and 
her rivers flow in most cases to the 
north, away from the centers of pop- 
ulation, to the frozen arctic. 

If the rouble were stabilized and 
quoted in world markets it would 
readily be seen that Russia could not 
produce but at a loss in international 
markets. This, of course, constitutes 
dumping, and it is dumping. There 
is no product that Russia exports 
today outside of purely agricultural 
products, and possibly oil, that is not 
produced at a loss if the rouble is ac- 
cepted at the official rate of 1.94 
roubles to one dollar. Russia in the 
future will offer the same market as 
in the past, that of an agricultural 
nation. 


Forced and Convict Labor 


HIRD. It has been stated there is 
no forced or convict labor in Rus- 
sia. In a broad sense it is all forced 


labor. As Russian citizens are not 
permitted to leave Russia it is a penal 
colony only on a larger scale. 

Specifically there is forced labor in 
Russia, and there is convict labor. 
Owing to the fact that the workers 
moved from place to place in search 
of better living conditions, a decree 
was promulgated to the effect that 
any workman leaving his position 
without authority of the director 
would be classed as a deserter and 
his ration card taken from him for 
a period of six months. As it is im- 
possible to obtain food for a workman 
of limited means, except at the gov- 
ernment stores, this decree carries 
with it the penalty of legal starva- 
tion for desertion. I myself have dis- 
charged a workman whom I knew 
was suffering from tuberculosis and 
who held a physician’s certificate 
stating that he was in no condition 
to work in that climate, in the hope 
that he would be allowed to leave, 
but he was not and was forced to 
serve in another capacity. I have 
also seen convict labor in the mines 
and on the surface workings. I wish 
to be fair, however, and will state 
that this labor was used when there 
was an acute shortage of labor (due 
to disorganization) and that the men 
received half of the usual pay for 
work of this description. Regarding 
convict labor in the lumber camps 
of the North I have no first-hand 
knowledge. 


A Fantastic Contention 


Ts fourth contention that recogni- 
tion, credits and the building up of 
the Soviet nation would make them 
more amenable to conservative in- 
fluences seems to anybody who has 
worked in Russia fantastic. It would 
seem hardly possible or natural for 
Stalin to give credit to America or 
any other capitalistic nation for the 
up-building of the proletariat repub- 
lic. It would seem that they would 
accept all that credit for themselves, 
and declare to their people and to 
the world that their own efforts had 
made the up-building possible in 
spite of capitalistic antagonism. It 
has been stated by the gentlemen in 
favor of credits that it is customary 
to give credits to companies and tide 
them over until the machines are 
operating and producing on their 
own account. I challenge this state- 
ment as there are numerous proper- 
ties that would be worked if this pro- 
cedure were possible. 

It is also recommended that a trade 
delegation be appointed to go to Rus- 
sia and make an investigation of the 
country’s resources, credit, ability to 
pay, and so forth. Just what could a 
hand-conducted delegation of this 
kind learn? Could they delve into 
the banks and see if there is the gold 
that is shown on the books? Could 
they accept any figures upon any 
subject as to costs, and so forth? 
Could they speak to the man in the 
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street and get an answer that would 
be honest? 

Another digression. During Car- 
ranza’s regime in Mexico I met with 
a startling illustration of these trade 
delegations. Mr. Duforcq, the man- 
ager of the Tezuitlan Copper Co., and 
myself were sitting in the lobby of 
the Hotel Regis in Mexico City when 
a delegate seated next to us in- 
formed us that Mexico was in a very 
tranquil condition, that he had been 
in the country a week and seen no 
disorders. Mr. Duforcq laughingly 
informed him that we had just ar- 
rived from Tezuitlan and that the 
custom there was to wait until one 
train was shot up and then take the 
next train, as it was very seldom that 
they held up two trains in succession. 
Unfortunately Mr. Duforcq did not 
follow the custom and was shot and 
killed several months later in a train 
hold-up. So with all due respects to 
trade delegations the information 
they would obtain in Russia would be 
what the Soviets wish to give them 
and nothing more. 

Recognition from a business man’s 
standpoint, then, means extensions 
of credits without which Russia can- 
not buy. They can give Russia credit 
without recognition and Russia will 
gladly accept. Why, therefore, bring 
our government into a position 
where it would be faced with un- 
pleasantness should these debts not 
be paid? Surely the proponents of 
recognition do not desire this. 


The Political Viewpoint 


| pes a political standpoint there’ 


are sO many arguments against 
recognition that it is probably useless 
to recount them, but in the last few 
days there has been considerable 
press comment, especially in regards 
to Stalin’s recent remarks that there 
must be more responsibility of the 
individual and more one man-con- 
trol; also warning the populace 
against premature Leftism. These 
remarks were called forth by the 
failure of the Nizni Novgorod auto- 
mobile plant to function according 
to plan. To my own personal knowl- 
edge these remarks have been made 
on numerous occasions previously 
whenever a plant falls down. Circu- 
lars are frequently received saying 
there must be more discipline among 
the workers and more individual ini- 
tiative must be shown by the man- 
agement. 

It is an old story, but try and get a 
Russian engineer to accept responsi- 
bility. He has better sense; he knows 
he will get no supplies or labor, that 
he will be subject to the whims of 
the trade unions, that he will receive 
no credit if the plant is a success 
and he also knows he will face a 
jail sentence if he fails. The poli- 
ticians in Moscow are sure to keep 
their skirts clean and have ready an 
alibi, and nine times out of ten the 
engineer will be the alibi. Should 


the plant succeed it will be imme- 
diately proclaimed as a great tri- 
umph for the proletariat and all 
capitalists are warned to observe and 
“beware.” Stalin immediately will 
tell them that the worker must rule 
and more power will be given him 
until the next failure, and that won’t 
be long. 


Supremacy of the Manifesto 


HE Communist manifesto is their 

Bible and constitution. It is re- 
vered as such and is not subject to 
change; but the enforcements acts as 
it were of the constitution are ex- 
tremely flexible and made to over- 
come emergencies as they arise. In 
these emergencies anything can be 
used, any promise can be made to get 
over the difficulty; these promises are, 
of course, not sincere, and there is no 
intention of keeping them. Only the 
very credulous would believe them. 
Any promise that deviates one io.a 
from the fundamental principles of 
Communism will not be kept. It 
would be considered heretical to do 
So. 

Stalin has on numerous occasions 
changed his enforcement acts over- 
night and he will continue to do so 
to meet emergencies either political 
or industrial. 

In 1927 Trotsky was expelled from 
the party for premature Leftism, 
that is, in this instance, urging the 
forceful collectivization of peasants. 
In 1928, at the beginning of the Five 
Year Plan, Stalin advocated the 
identical measure for which Trotsky 
was expelled. In 1929-1930 Rykov 
and Bukharin were removed from 
the politbureau for advocating le- 
niency towards the farmer which 
Stalin approved in 1927. During the 
years of Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
(1923-1927) the living conditions of 
the people arose appreciably and 
there was more contentment and 
greater sense of security, but Stalin 
was afraid that the bourgeoisie that 
was springing up, although politi- 
cally disfranchised, would have an 
influence upon the people which 
would disrupt the class solidarity 
which Communism strives for. 

Hence the Five Year Plan was de- 
cided upon. This was resurrected 
from the old archives of the Czarist 
régime and put into execution at a 
greatly increased tempo. The people 
were given to understand that at the 
end of the five year period living and 
industrial conditions would be greatly 
improved. No second Five Year Plan 
was contemplated by the people and 
even a hint at such a contingency 
would have been considered a coun- 
ter-revolutionary statement. 

It must be understood that the 
All-Union Communist party (Russian 
Communist party) forms a section of 
the Third (Communist) Internation- 
al (Komintern) established in 1919, 
with headquarters in Moscow, in 
which fifty-eight Communist par- 


ties from as many states or colonies 
are represented. The object of the 
Third International, according to its 
constitution, is to struggle with all 
means at its disposal, including vio- 
lence, “For the overthrow of the in- 
ternational bourgeoisie and the es- 
tablishment of an _ international 
Soviet republic, as a _ transitional 
stage towards complete annihilation 
of the state.” (Constitution of the 
Third International, adopted at its 
Fifth Congress in 1924.) The pro- 
gram adopted at the close of the 
Sixth Congress of the Third Inter- 
national, in 1928, declared that Com- 
munist aims “can be accomplished 
only through an overthrow by force 
of the whole existing social order.” 
(Izvestia, Sept. 5, 1928.) 

Stalin and Molotov, President of 
the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missars, are members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Third Interna- 
tional and in that capacity sub- 
scribed to the above statement. 


The Manchurian Situation 


TALIN’s statements as to his abhor- 
rence of war and his peace plans 
are not taken at face value by his 
neighbors. They know he is only bid- 
ing his time until he believes the in- 
ternal conditions of his country will 
permit him to carry out the above 
program. So Japan, acting under the 
stress of economic conditions at home 
and knowing full well Russia’s ulti- 
mate intentions, seizes the opportu- 
nity to erect a buffer state between 
Russia and herself. This she consid- 
ers necessary, basing her conclusions 
upon the unrest and revolution in 
China, the Soviet sphere of influence 
in outer Mongolia (of which little is 
heard) and the constant dissemina- 
tion by Russia of Communist propa- 
ganda in China. She can readily see 
that the people of China, torn by 
countless revolutions and at the 
mercy of bandit chiefs, might come 
in time to accept Communist princi- 
ples in a modified form, but enough 
to be under the influence of Moscow. 
She also knows that twenty million 
people in Manchuria, living under 
banditry, will eventually welcome 
their help in preserving order and 
making a settled country out of an 
unsettled one. It is, of course, doubt- 
ful if the open door policy which she 
now avows will be given in its entire- 
ty to foreign nations. No doubt she 
will be looking after her interests, 
and possibly Manchuria is but a part 
of her plan. But her position is that 
if she don’t take it Russia will and 
in that case there would be no open 
door policy either. So while the time 
is opportune she acts, knowing that 
China can do nothing and that Rus- 
sia at the present moment is in no 
condition to stop her. 

In the west Germany also realizes 
that the promises of Stalin are sub- 
ject to change without notice, but 
economic conditions have forced her 
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into a policy of watchful waiting. 
From the short-term credits loaned 
her by the United States she has fi- 
nanced Russia to long-term credits in 
machinery and supplies, but her pol- 
icy in this matter is that in allowing 
Russia credit she was putting men to 
work who would otherwise be on the 
dole and whom she would have to 
pay anyway. Also knowing the fail- 
ure of Russians as industrialists she 
is by no means adverse to a peaceful 
penetration at present and a pene- 
tration peaceful or otherwise should 
conditions become such that she 
could act. 

While Russia preaches disarma- 
ment abroad, she keeps the largest 
standing army in the world within 
her own borders, and trains all young 
people both male and female in the 
rudiments of warfare. In every pub- 
lic square throughout the Soviet Re- 
public you will see young people of 
both sexes being taught the manual 
of arms, and numerous magazines 
and periodicals supply ceaseless 
propaganda for the furtherance of 
the Soviet Union and its ideals. It 
would seem that if Russia was at 
heart peacefully inclined she would 


stop this propaganda, but she counte- 
nances it on the ground that, while 
she is peacefuly inclined, the rest of 
the world is not and that she is 
merely protecting herself. While crit- 
icising other countries for their im- 
perialism she constantly sows the 
seeds of dissension and Communism 
in all parts of the globe, regardless of 
any statement to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The Russian Com- 
munist believes it is his unalienable 
right to convert or force the rest of 
the world into his way of thinking 
by any means whatsoever, believing 
in this instance that the end justifies 
the means. 

As to dissensions between countries 
outside of Russia, I have been asked 
many times by Russians when the 
inevitable war .between England and 
United States will occur. That war 
between these countries is inevitable 
is a deep seated belief of the Com- 
munist—a belief which cannot be 
shaken and is held by all the Rus- 
sians. Is it a wonder, then, that 
Japan moves to protect her interests 
by the creation of a buffer state be- 
tween herself and what she consid- 
ers the menace of Communism? 





If the interests behind recognition 
sincerely wish to help the Russians 
to better living conditions and hap- 
piness, the quickest way is to refuse 
to buy Russian products which are 
taken from a starving people. Every 
dollar that Russia receives from ex- 
ports is taken from the mouths of 
the people already existing in a state 
of semi-starvation. This sacrifice is 
not voluntary but compulsory and 
will continue until an enlightened 
world realizes the enormity of the 
burden the masses of Russia have to 
bear in the practical application of 
an abstract and impossible theory. 

If America wishes to recognize 
Russia under these conditions, well 
and good.’ She knows what she will 
have to face. She will know promises 
made by Moscow will not be kept as 
Premier MacDonald of England ac- 
knowledged after the Labor govern- 
ment had recognized Russia. It may 
be expedient, it may be good busi- 
ness, but it will destroy a deep feeling 
of respect which the great majority 
of Russian people have for America 
which refuses to recognize a govern- 
ment that holds so many millions of 
its people in virtual slavery. 


The (QAHRISTIAN HAND-CLASP 


= colored brethren 
must be weary of having everything 
that concerns them treated as a 
“question.” In all essentials, they 
are the same as any other sons of 
Adam; and that the accident of a 
skin-hue should be a field for so 
much debate as to their human rights 
and privileges is, understandably 
enough, beyond their understanding. 

Why should American justice balk, 
for instance, at their receiving the 
same wages as white people for the 
same amount and quality of service? 
The same civil favors, when they 
qualify for them? A full amount of 
national consideration, inasmuch as 
they are no less protegés of our Gov- 
ernment, being citizens of the United 
States, than any of us? As good 
housing condition as other folk have, 
in cases where equally high rent is 
paid? Similar accommodations for 
schooling for their children, when 
they must shoulder a large share of 
taxes for the purpose? 

The enlightened among Afro- 
Americans—a briskly and steadily 
increasing class—are not rabid; at 
least not more so than our unrea- 
sonable attitude renders them. They 
realize the awkwardness of circum- 
stance in this polyglot land of ours: 
the numerical excess of their race in 
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the South, causing a white fear, how- 
ever exaggerated, of dark domi- 
nance; the uneasiness of the North 
over an influx, from Dixie, of strange 
faces and cheap labor; the lowliness 
of the social background in Afro- 
America, and the regnant prejudice, 
“Can any good come out of yester- 
day’s slavery?” 


B™ while willing to make allow- 
ances, they refuse to concede that 
a country which spends more money 
than any other on the illumination 
of its people should let itself be 
crudely swayed by circumstance; 
that the South has a right to raise a 
cry against any threatened exodus 
of the colored, if Southerners regard 
their presence as so ominous, and 
hasn’t a duty to treat them better, 
if they really don’t think anything 
of the kind; that the North, which 
has welcomed every other type of 
stranger through its industrial gates, 
should muse adversely over a Negro 


entry; that, since every other racial 
element in America had a pretty 
sorry story in Europe before it 
reached these shores, the darkling 
notes in the Afro-American saga 
need be so critically stressed. In a 
word, they want to be handled as a 
people, instead of manhandled as a 
problem. 


A FEW warm gleams of humanhood 
would do a lot to melt away the 
misunderstandings that cause men to 
see their colored brethren all blurred 
with disabilities. And certainly the 
Catholic Church should be a prime 
source of such direction. Indeed, in 
instances where it is not, it is not 
the Catholic Church. Not the rep- 
resentatives of the true religion, but 
the misrepresentatives of it, cause 
the anguish which sensitive souls 
among our colored must at times en- 
dure from Christianity and Catho- 
licism, so-called. 

Were the sainted hands of a hos- 
pital nun any less ready to soothe a 
dusky patient’s bed of pain than a 
white man’s, they would have ceased 
to be sainted and would be sinfully 
inconsistent with the fact that they 
belong to Christ, Who said, “So long 
as you did it to the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to Me.” Should 
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a pastor elect to close the doors of 
his church to color, or welcome it in 
such a chill way that it wouldn’t be 
apt to call again, he would be defy- 
ing the word of the Master, “Come 
to Me all ye who labor and are heav- 
ily burdened,” and furthermore 
would have so much to answer for in 
the final reckoning as to justify more 
Ethiopian pity than resentment. 
Catholic laymen who keep them- 
selves incapable of seeing in colored 


folk co-seekers of the Kingdom and , 


brothers in Christ, and of treating 
them as such, prove that theirs is 
only a skin-deep religion which can 
never stand the wear and tear of the 
long trek to Eternity. 

Prejudice is the policy of our coun- 
try against the race. Catholicism 
can submit to this animus, or rise 
superior to it. To do the one would 
involve a betrayal of prime Christian 
principle; while to do the latter 
might take time and mean sacrifice. 
But what ds time, where there is 
question of pleasing and serving the 
eternal God? And what is sacrifice 
to a Religion whose symbol is a 
cross? 

Should not our Church take an 
actual lead in a campaign against 
the cruel misunderstandings of white 
against colored, even as in teaching 
and theory she has always done? Is 
there any respectable reason why a 
young man should be advanced to 
Holy Orders who is not expressly 
ready to serve all souls in whatever 
parish, regardless of a color-line? 
Or why a Sister should be permitted 
to make her final vows, who harbors 
any social nonsense in her heart? 
Or why a white man should refuse to 
kneel, side by side, with a colored 
brother in worship of the God Who 
humbled Himself to the form of a 
servant and the death of the cross? 
To countenance race-prejudice is to 
confirm it; and to confirm it is to 
wound the very heart of Faith. 


UT, more specifically, what can be 
done? Afro-America has had to 
wait so long for our answer that she’s 
won the right to be impatient and 
a bit cynical; and, as for us, we 
have more than won the right to be 
impatient and cynical ourselves. 
And yet there must be a way of bene- 
fiting our colored—a normal human 
way. Skin need be no obstacle to 
kindness and concern, and especial- 
ly justice, but rather should be a fer- 
vent invitation to them all. Those 
that are well need not the physician, 
and Afro-America is socially ill. 
Not long ago, a request came to 
the American Bishops assembled at 
Washington, from the National 
Council of Catholic Women, to 
hasten Federation in the various dio- 
ceses for the purpose. of combating 
that great but vague evil of the times 
known as Neo-Paganism. A similar 
plea might be made by the same or- 
ganization, supplemented by the 


Holy Name or the Knights of Colum- 
bus, for similar federation in the 
interest of promoting a decent Cath- 
olic attitude toward “our brother in 
black.” Neo-Paganism would not 
have a chance, if the fires of Chris- 
tian charity were vigorously kindled, 
like Saint Patrick’s flame on Tara’s 
hill, and a more apostolic spirit 
found sway in Catholic America. 

We can best overcome an evil by 
its opposite good; and the worldly 
Spirit of this day, due largely to a 
failure on our part to share the 
blessings of Faith with those that sit 
in darkness, and hence to an impov- 
erishment of religion and its graces 
within ourselves, could be effectually 
fought with a sword of altruistic and 
evangelical enterprise. 


ur children have set us an exam- 

ple. Throughout the Catholic in- 
stitutions of the land, the Students’ 
Mission Crusade flourishes and sheds 
an atmosphere of Gospel freshness 
and promise which cannot but do 
much to put old goat-footed Pan at 
least in a worrying mood; and surely 
we adults can clearly see a duty of 
our own in such a service. If our 
youth organize themselves with this 
holy and human aim, how much the 
more should we ourselves, especially 
with an Africa right at our door, 
awaiting the word and solace of 
Our Savior! 

We must act fast, or else be dis- 
loyally content to have our Church 
fall far behind in this matter. Al- 
ready forces are at work beyond 
Catholicism to acknowledge the hu- 
man dignity and worth of colored 
folk and to win them over by attain- 
ing justice and favor for them. The 
Federal’ Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has appointed a 
commission on “The Church and 
Race Relations” and is bent on as- 
serting Christianity as the prime so- 
lution of racial differences, providing 
a clearing house for all interracial 
questions, promoting a spirit of mu- 
tual confidence. and acquaintance, 
arousing sentiment against mob vio- 
lence, securing and distributing ac- 
curate information about our col- 
ored, developing a public conscience, 
encouraging efforts for Negro wel- 
fare, making the principles of the 
Conference more widely known, and 
keeping a salient interest aglow. A 
program for Catholics to applaud 
and envy! It would be a shame if 
we should continue not to have such 
an ark from which the dove of peace 
might fly to bring back an olive 
branch in symbol that the deluge of 
social wrongs in Afro-America has 
ceased. 


T= Presbyterian Church is glori- 
ously prominent in this task of 
striking off our colored brethren’s 
chains and realizing for them the 
freedom with which Christ has made 
them free. For example, thirteen in- 


terracial conferences are held under 
the auspices of white women of this 
denomination every year, and are 
made so attractive and worth-while 
that five or six hundred Negro women 
attend each of them and earnestly 
study, under both white and colored 
teachers, ways and means of aiding 
the race. 

And the Women’s Missionary 
Council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the South is just as com- 
mendably concerned: supporting 
community centres in Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and North Caro- 
lina, and fostering a better knowl- 
edge on the part of the whites of the 
achievements and possibilities of 
the Negro and of the conditions that 
mar his progress and happiness, as 
well as inspiring and developing a 
sense of white responsibility toward 
Afro-America. The Congregational 
Churches of the United States too, 
have been in active sympathy with 
such ideals. Vitally, then, it is of 
importance that the Church of 
Churches keep pace, jf not leader- 
ship; otherwise she must lose pres- 
tige, and while she can never be un- 
true to herself, we must stand con- 
demned as tragically untrue to her. 

We have already more than made 
a start. The Sixty-ninth Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Central Verein 
strongly insisted on the necessity of 
laboring for amicable race relations 
and helping all agencies designed to 
further this purpose. Our present 
Holy Father has issued a call for 
priestly leaders as a harmonious link 
between the two races, and likewise 
voiced the need of a fully accredited 
and abetted colored clergy. But all 
this is little more than a start, and 
an infinite much is awaiting an 
access of Catholic intelligence and 
zeal. ; 


vER the sea of “problems,” the 

hand of Christ is stretching forth 
to His Ethiopian children; and we, 
who are incorporated in that mys- 
tical body of His, must pour our ener- 
gies and resources into that hand. 
Not to do so would be to withhold it 
by nailing it to a cross, and to be 
enemies of God and man rather than 
ministers of grace. 

Where there is Love, there are at 
least no problems; for Love either 
solves them with inspired reasons, or 
dissolves them in its own great fer- 
vor. AClaver saw a soul behind each 
dusky face, and found his way to it 
as certainly as if following a strong 
light through a weak mist: and so 
can we, if we kindle our supernatural 
vision, and make ourselves realize 
that, equally with us and with all 
other men, our colored brother pos- 
sesses the “eternal jewel” which, by 
the Redemption, belongs to Heaven. 

We must first give Afro-America 
our hand, and then, in social cour- 
tesy and blessed companionship, 
lead her on to a clasp with the hand 
of Christ. 








‘THE SEPARATION of 


No. 10 in the Canon 
Law of Marriage 


Is it possible for married partners 
to separate? 

Under certain conditions and for 
certain causes it is lawful for mar- 
ried partners to separate. 

In how many ways may separation 
be effected? 

Separation may effect a complete 
dissolution from the marriage bond, 
which is called a vinculo; or it may 
effect only an incomplete dissolution 
of married life, or a toro et mensa— 
from bed and board; that is, while 
the couple may live apart the bond 
of marriage stfil remains. 


COMPLETE SEPARATION OR 
DISSOLUTION OF THE BOND 


Is it possible to separate partners 
from the bond of a true marriage? 

As said so often before in this se- 
ries, the bond of a valid marriage 
between two baptized persons cannot 
be dissolved by any human power, 
and for no cause save death, once 
such a marriage has been consum- 
mated. Canon 1118. However, the 
bond of a marriage between two bap- 
tized persons, which has not been 
consummated, can be dissolved by 
dispensation of the Pope, and also by 
taking solemn vows in a Religious 
Order, strictly so-called. Canon 
1119. (This matter was treated in 
cetail in the September, 1931, issue of 
this series.) 

Are these cases the only instances 
of a valid separation from the bond 
of marriage? 

The above cases are the only in- 
stances of a valid separation from 
the bond of a ratified, Christian mar- 
riage. There is another instance of 
separation from the bond of a legiti- 
mate marriage. This is called the 
Pauline Privilege. 

Where is the Pauline Privilege to 
be found? 

The scriptural source of the Paul- 
ine Privilege is found in St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap- 
ter 7. After stating that married 
partners must not separate, and, if 
they do, that they shall remain un- 
married, St. Paul announces the fol- 
lowing exception: “If any brother 
hath a wife that believeth not, and 
she consent to dwell with him, let 
him not put her away. And if any 
woman hath a husband that believ- 
eth not, and he consent to dwell with 
her, let her not put away her hus- 
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band. For the unbelieving husband 
is sanctified by the believing wife; 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified 
by the believing husband. Otherwise 
your children should be unclean, but 
now they are holy. But if the unbe- 
liever depart, let him depart. For a 
brother or a sister is not under servi- 
tude in such cases. But God hath 
called us in peace.” 


What kind of marriage is always 
supposed when there is question of 
the Pauline Privilege? 

The Pauline Privilege always sup- 
poses a marriage which has been con- 
tracted between two infidels, or un- 
baptized persons. 

What is the canonical term for this 
kind of marriage? 

Marriage contracted between two 
unbaptized persons is called a legiti- 
mate marriage, to distinguish it from 
a valid and ratified marriage, which 
is contracted between two baptized 
persons. Canon 1015. 


Why did the Apostle St. Paul pro- 
mulgate this privilege? 

The Apostle by Divine commission 
granted this permission in order that 
married converts to Christianity, 
whose partners were still infidels, 
might not suffer on account of their 
conversion. It was not the will of 
God that converts to Christianity, 
who might be abandoned by, or might 
be obliged to abandon their infidel 
partners, should bear the burden of 
perpetual continence through the 
malice of unbelievers. “For a brother 
or a sister is not under servitude in 
such cases, for God hath called us in 
peace.” 

Is this not divorce? 

The Pauline Privilege is truly a di- 
vorce from the bond of a legitimate 
marriage, but it is an exception made 
by Divine authority. God can dis- 
pense in His Own law, and also give 
authority to others to dispense in His 
Name. This He has done in the Paul- 
ine Privilege. 

Can the bond of a legitimate mar- 
riage be dissolved, even though it has 
been consummated? 

Legitimate marriage between the 
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non-baptized, even though consum- 
mated, is dissolved in favor of the 
Faith by the Pauline Privilege. Canon 
1120. 


What is necessary before the Paul- 
ine Privilege can be used? 

It is first of all necessary that the 
prescriptions of Canon Law be car- 
ried out strictly. 


Why musi the prescriptions of Ca- 
non Law be carried out? 

The Church by her Cangn Law and 
by virtue of her authority over the 
bond of Christian marriage (see No- 
vember, 1931, issue) determines the 
manner in which the Pauline Privi- 
lege is to be used. Once a person has 
received Christian Baptism he be- 
comes subject to the matrimonial 
laws of the Church. 


What are these prescriptions? 

Besides the necessity of the mar- 
riage having been contracted in infi- 
delity, or between two unbaptized 
persons, it is necessary that the con- 
verted and baptized partner should 
interpellate—that is, seriously inquire 
of—the unconverted partner (1) 
whether he or she is willing to be 
converted and to receive Baptism; or, 
if not, (2) whether he or she is at 
least willing to cohabit peaceably 
without blasphemy of the Creator. 
Canon 1121. 


What does “blasphemy of the Crea- 
tor” mean? 

This expression signifies any at- 
tempt on the part of the unconverted 
partner to cause the convert to re- 
nounce the Faith, or to make contin- 
ued cohabitation a serious danger to 
salvation. 


Are these interpellations always to 
be made? 

Yes, unless the Apostolic See de- 
clares otherwise. Canons 1121, 1125. 


What is the customary form of the 
interpellations? 

The interpellations are usually 
made in a summary and extra-judi- 
cial form, under the authority of the 
Ordinary of the converted partner. 
Cannon 1122. 


Is there time given to the infidel 
partner to consider before answering? 

Yes, time is given to the infidel 
partner to deliberate, with the admo- 
nition that if the time for delibera- 
tion elapses without making a re- 
sponse it will be presumed that the 
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answer to the two questions given 
above is in the negative. Canon 1122. 

Is private interpellation of the con- 
vert lawful? 

Interpellations made by the con- 
vert himself are valid and, if the form 
prescribed by the Ordinary cannot be 
observed, lawful also. But if the in- 
terpellations are made privately on 
the convert’s own authority the fact 
must be made clear in the external 
forum by at least two witnesses, or 
some other legitimate manner of 
proof. Canon 1122. 


What is the result of the infidel’s 
answer in the negative? 

If the infidel has answered the two 
questions negatively, either expressly 
or tacitly, the baptized party has the 
right to proceed to a new marriage 
with a Catholic. Canon 1123. 


Why with a Catholic? 

Because the Church has always un- 
derstood St. Paul to mean that if the 
privilege promulgated by him with 
Divine authority is used it can be 
used only to marry one of the faith- 
ful. It would be very strange if the 
convert were allowed to marry an- 
other unbeliever. 


If the other infidel party is con- 
verted and baptized may the partner 
converted first still have the right to 
a new marriage? 

If both parties are converted and 
baptized and continue to live as hus- 
band and wife, their marriage be- 
comes a sacramental marriage, and, 
if consummated after Baptism, can- 
not be dissolved by any human pow- 
er, and for no cause save death. Ca- 
non 1118. 

May the converted party ever lose 
the right to use the Pauline Privilege? 

Of course it is understood that if 
the infidel party is willing to be con- 
verted and to be baptized; or, if not 
willing to be baptized, is willing to live 
in peace with the convert, the Pauline 
Privilege cannot be used. The con- 
vert, however, loses the right to pro- 
ceed to a new marriage if, after his 
Baptism, he himself has given the in- 
fidel party a just cause of separation. 
Canon 1123. 

Does the convert lose his right to 
proceed to a new marriage if the infi- 
del, after having agreed to live peace- 
ably with the convert but without 
having received Baptism, changes 
her mind and blasphemes the Crea- 
tor? 


The converted partner does not 
lose the right to contract a new mar- 
riage with a Catholic, even though 
after his Baptism he continued to 
live as a married partner with the in- 
fidel spouse. Hence he can use his 
right if the infidel spouse, having 
changed her will, departs without his 
having given cause for so doing; or 
no longer cohabits with the convert 
without blasphemy of the Creator. 
Canon 1124. 


Is the departure mentioned by St. 
Paul to be understood in a physical 
sense or in a moral sense? 

The phrase “If the unbeliever de- 
part, let him depart” is to be under- 
stood in both a physical and a moral 
sense. When the infidel partner re- 
fuses to cohabit she is said to depart 
physically; when she is willing to co- 
habit, but not peaceably, she is said 
to depart morally. 


In all that has been said so far it 
appears that the Pauline Privilege 
favors a male convert only. Would a 
female also enjoy this privilege? 

Assuredly. The terms used here to 
illustrate the Pauline Privilege are 
merely for convenience sake. There 
is no double standard in Christian 
doctrine. The Apostle says with re- 
spect to this privilege: “A brother or 
a sister is not under servitude in such 
cases.” 


When is the bond of the marriage 
contracted in infidelity dissolved? 
The bond of a legitimate marriage 
contracted in infidelity is dissolved at 
the moment when the convert validly 
enters into a new marriage. Canon 
1126. 
INCOMPLETE SEPARATION OR 
FROM BED AND BoarpD ONLY 


Are married partners obliged to co- 
habit? 

Married partners must observe the 
common life unless a just cause ex- 
cuses them. Canon 1128. 


In how many ways may married 
partners separate? 

In general there are two kinds of 
incomplete separation: perpetual 
separation and temporary separa- 
tion. Further, married partners may 
separate either from mutual consent, 
or through the fault of one party. 
But in incomplete separation the 
bond of marriage always remains. 

When may married partners sepa- 
rate through mutual consent? 

Married partners may separate 
through mutual consent when either 
party wishes to enter into Religion, 
or the husband wishes to enter Holy 
Orders. 


Why must there be mutual consent 
before either of these ends can be 
pursued? 

There must be mutual consent be- 
cause the bond of marriage creates 
duties which cannot be denied or re- 
nounced without the consent of both 
parties. 


Why should married partners wish 
to enter into Religion or Holy Orders? 

Our Lord promises a hundred fold 
in this life and life eternal in the next 
to those who leave wives and hus- 
bands for His name’s sake. Matt. 
19:29. 


Does the Church encourage this 
kind of separation? 

The Church does not encourage 
this kind of separation, but when God 


calls to a higher life she does not 
stand in the way. 

What are the conditions before 
married partners can be admitted 
into Religion or Holy Orders? 

The New Code of Canon Law for- 
bids the entrance of married persons 
whose partners are living into Relig- 
ion and Holy Orders. But these are 
ecclesiastical laws and can, therefore, 
be dispensed from in certain cases. 
Besides the necessity of mutual con- 
sent, it is necessary to obtain the ex- 
press permission of the Holy See. 
Canon 542, 987. 


What is another cause of perpetual 
separation? 

On account of the adultery of one 
married partner the other partner 
has the right of ceasing to live the 
common life even perpetually, the 
bond of marriage remaining. Canon 
1129. 


What is comprehended by the term 
adultery as a cause for perpetual sep- 
aration? 

Adultery as a cause of perpetual 
separation must be understood as 
carnal intercourse illegitimately com- 
mitted by a married person. 

Must the crime be certain? 

Yes. Mere suspicion will not suf- 
fice. Justice, as well as Christian 
charity, demand that one married 
partner should not be put away with- 
out being certainly guilty. 


Is there any scriptural authority 
for the lawfulness of putting one’s 
partner away? 

Our Lord Himself said: “I say to 
you that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, 
and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery. (Matt. 19:9.) In this text 
He implies that a wife may lawfully 
be put away on account of carnal in- 
tercourse outside marriage. 


This text speaks of putting away a 
guilty wife. May a wife put away a 
guilty husband? 

Yes, there is no double standard of 
marital relations in Christianity. 


What is the reason of the right to 
put away a married partner guilty of 
adultery? 

A married partner who commits 
adultery breaks marital faith with 
the innocent spouse. The latter is no 
longer obliged to keep the faith which 
the other has deliberately broken. 

Is separation, even when one party 
is certainly guilty of adultery, always 
to be advised? 

By no means. Perpetual separation 
is such a serious matter that it should 
not be advised unless it is clear that 
continued marital relations are mor- 
ally impossible. The advisability is 
questionable, but the right is certain. 

Is this right limited in any way? 

Yes, this right cannot be invoked if 
one party has given cause for the 
adultery or condoned it either ex- 
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pressly or tacitly or has himself com- 
mitted the same crime. Canon 1129. 


What is considered a tacit condo- 
nation of the crime? 

A tacit condonation of the crime of 
adultery is presumed if the innocent 
spouse, after he has become certain 
of the crime, has voluntarily contin- 
ued to live with marital affection 
toward the guilty party. This pre- 
sumption is valid if within six months 
after certifying to the adultery the 
innocent spouse has not taken meas- 
ures against the guilty party. Canon 
1129. 


May the innocent partner separate 
from the guilty party on his own au- 
thority? 

Provided the crime of adultery is 
certain the innocent party may sepa- 
rate from the guilty party on his own 
authority. Or he can petition for 
separation from an_ ecclesiastical 
judge. Canon 1130. In doubt the 
case should always be submitted to an 
ecclesiastical judge. 


Who is the ecclesiastical judge in 
this matter? 

The Ordinary (Bishop) of the dio- 
cese. 

May the civil divorce be sought in 
case of perpetual separation on ac- 
count of adultery? 

In order to avoid civil penalties the 
Ordinary will presumably permit the 
innocent partner to sue for civil di- 
vorce, the bond of marriage, of course, 
remaining. 

Should a civil divorce be sought on 
private authority? 

Before instituting suit for civil di- 
vorce the matter should be referred 
to the Ordinary. 


If the guilty party asks to be taken 
back is the innocent party bound to 
receive him? 

The innocent party is never held to 
admit the guilty party to community 
of life. The innocent party has the 
right to recall the guilty party to re- 
sume the common life, unless the lat- 
ter, with the former’s consent, has 
embraced a life which is incompati- 
ble with the matrimonial state. Ca- 
non 1130. 


TEMPORARY SEPARATION 
Is it lawful for married partners to 
separate temporarily? 
Yes, the Code of Canon Law men- 
tions several causes of temporary sep- 
aration. 


What are the causes of temporary 
separation as given in the Code? 

If one partner joins a non-Catholic 
sect; if he educates his children as 
non-Catholics; if he leads a shame- 
ful and criminal life; if he is an occa- 
sion of grave danger to the soul or 
body of the other partner; if through 
his cruelty the conjugal life is ren- 
dered intolerable. These and other 
causes of like nature are, for either 


partner, legitimate causes of separa- 
tion. Canow 1131. 

How is temporary separation to be 
decided? 

Temporary separation on account 
of the above causes should be decided 
by the Ordinary of the place. Canon 
1131. 


Must the Ordinary of the place al- 
ways be approached for his decision 
before separation can be effected? 

If there is danger in waiting for the 
decision of the Ordinary and the 
grounds for separation are certain, 
temporary separation may be effected 
by the private authority of the in- 
jured partner. Canon 1131. 


In case of separation on private 
authority should the Ordinary be in- 
formed later? 

In such a case it is always to be ad- 
vised that the pastor be informed, 
who will advise in the matter. 


How long should temporary sepa- 
ration last? 

The general rule is that conjugal 
life should be resumed when the 
cause of separation ceases. If the 
separation was declared by the Ordi- 
nary for a definite period the injured 
partner is obliged to take back the 
guilty partner when the time has 
elapsed. If separation was declared 


by the Ordinary for an indefinite pe- 
riod the innocent partner is not held 
to take back the guilty party until the 
Ordinary so decides. Canon 1131. 


What is to be done about the edu- 
cation of the children in case of sepa- 
ration? 

After married partners have sepa- 
rated the children are to be educated 
by the innocent partner, or, if one of 
the partners is a non-Catholic, by 
the Catholic partner, unless in both 
cases the Ordinary, for the welfare of 
the children and especially their 
Catholic education, ordains other- 
wise. Canon 1132. 

It appears, then, that the Church 
is very reasonable with respect to the 
obligation of married partners to live 
together. 

Yes, the Church is a kind mother 
and realizes that often community 
of life between married partners may 
become intolerable. Though it is im- 
possible to grant a complete dissolu- 
tion of the bond of a ratified and con- 
summated marriage, being contrary 
to Divine law, the Church benignly 
grants temporary separation (and 
even perpetual separation on account 
of adultery) when there are sufficient 
reasons for so doing. But, separa- 
tion being a grave measure, it should 
not be made except as a last resource. 
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Heart Hungry 


By Frances Marie Shannon 


WANDER life insatiably 
Seeking Beauty that is He. 
ms * * % 


Questing, questing 
Always questing, never resting; 

Peering through days’ drifting dimness, 

Searching out Divinity. 

% * oo a 
Never a mist-laced, silvered morning, 
Crimsoned lightly, flushed with dawning 
But | touch Infinity. 

Never a sun-surged, glowing noonday, 
Flame-hued softly, drenched with gold spray 

But | glimpse Sublimity. 

Never a star-traced tract of skyland, 
Blossomed whitely, widely moon-spanned 
But | sense Immensity. 

% % 
Questing, questing 
Always questing, never resting; 
Seeking Beauty that is He. 
Peering through days’ drifting dimness, 
Searching out Divinity. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


M. Z.—Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
reply. 

N. M.—We advise that you be honest. 

J. J. M.—See your pastor; or, if you prefer, communi- 
cate with the Rev. Chancellor of the Diocese. 

J. W. C—See your pastor. 

D. J. M.—Sorry, but we do not have the address of the 
person who asked about the found rosary in the February 
issue. 

C. E. J.—You do not specify either the answer or the 
page. Our opinion is that you have drawn a wrong in- 
ference, and that it has no application in your case. 

Cc. C.—Your letter indicates that your husband is a 
non-Catholic. If so, it is not difficult to understand why 
there is no harmony with regard to religion. This is one 
of the evils of mixed marriage, which you freely assumed. 
The matter of providing for the material needs of your 
children must be settled amicably between yourselves. 
Better seek the advice of your Pastor or his assistant. A 
friendly visit from either might help the situation a 
great deal. 

D. S—Consult your Pastor, or the Sister Superior of 
the nearest convent. (I John 1:8.) 

H. S.—In itself the act is a mortal sin. St. Paul says 
that those who do such things shall not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. (I Cor. 6:10.) 

N. N.—We have never heard of the Scapular of our 
Lady of Pilivisio. 

J. W.—Send us your address and we shall send you a 
proper book for your guidance. 

W. B—We have no books or pamphlets on the sub- 
jects mentioned. The Catholic Encyclopedia is a store- 
house of Catholic information. Vol. I contains an account 
of the Adventists and Vol. XIV an article on the change 
of the Sabbath. We recommend Fr. Conway’s “Question 
Box.” Price 50 cents, paper. 


FAST BEFORE MIDNIGHT MASS 


How long must one fast before receiving Holy Com- 
munion before Midnight Mass? 
Lone Istanp City, N. Y. a, #. 

The-common law of the fast before the reception of 
Holy Communion is that one must be fasting from mid- 
night. When receiving Communion at the midnight Mass 
at Christmas there is no exception. Therefore, as long as 
a person is fasting from midnight he may receive Holy 
Communion. It is recommended, however, that those who 
intend to receive Communion at the midnight Mass 
should fast for a few hours before, out of respect for the 
Blessed Eucharist. This is a recommendation, however, 
and not a command. 


CAIN’S WIFE: MORALITY OF GAMBLING 
(1) Where did Cain get his wife? (2) Is it sinful to 
gamble if it does not affect one’s happiness? 
Hype Park, Mass. S. M. 
(1) The common tradition is that Cain married one 
of his sisters, or at least one of the female descendants 
of his father. Adam. There was no other family at the 
time except that of Adam and Eve. We know that these 
had daughters as well as sons, for we read: “And the 
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days of Adam after he begot Seth were 800 years; and he 
begot sons and daughters.” (Gen. 5:4.) The difficulty re- 
vealed by this question is due to a misunderstanding of 
Gen. 14:16, 17: “And Cain went out from the face of the 
Lord and dwelt as a fugitive on the earth, at the east side 
of Eden. And Cain knew his wife, and she conceived, and 
brought forth Henoch.” Many have interpreted this text 
to mean that there were other families beside that of 
Adam and Eve, and that Cain, when a fugitive, took unto 
himself a wife from among one of these families. But 
such an interpretation is without foundation. The diffi- 
culty is cleared up by remarking that if Cain dwelt with 
his wife in the east side of Eden, while a fugitive, he must 
have taken his wife with him. Marriages between broth- 
ers and sisters and close relatives were necessary in the 
beginning of the human race. “As there were no human 
beings,” says St. Augustine, “except those who had been 
born of Adam and Eve, men married their own sisters; 
an act which was as certainly dictated by necessity in 
those ancient days, as afterwards it was condemned by 
the prohibitions of religion.” 

(2) Gambling is a contract of chance in which one 
places a certain sum of money on a future event, the out- 
come of which is uncertain. In itself gambling is regard- 
ed by theologians as an indifferent act; that is, it is 
neither good nor bad. But at the same time all agree 
that gambling can easily become an evil—and a great 
evil—because of the circumstances. This teaching is 
easily justified by sad experience. Thus, if a father should 
expose himself to the risk of losing the money which is 
necessary for the support of his family, he would violate 
his duty towards them, and consequently be guilty of sin. 


SPIRITUAL BOUQUET: ST. BERTIN 


(1) What obligation is there of fulfilling the promises 
made in a Spiritual Bouquet? If the prayers are for- 
gotten and the person does not carry out the promises 
will that keep him from Heaven? (2) Is there. a Saint 
of the name Bertin? 


BRIGHTON, MAss. = a 


(1) Aspiritual bouquet is a written promise of prayers 
or good works to be offered in favor of a certain person. 
Its fulfillment is considered to bind the one who makes 
it from the virtue of fidelity. An obligation arising from 
the virtue of fidelity does not oblige as strictly as one 
arising from justice. Any reasonable cause, therefore, 
will excuse from fulfilling the promise, as it is presumed 
that the one in whose favor it was made would not wish 
it carried out if it is too difficult. There is no need to 
worry about unfulfilled spiritual bouquets retarding one’s 
entrance into Heaven, provided one had an honest in- 
tention when making the bouquet, and did what could 
reasonably be expected to fulfil it. It is pertinent to re- 
mark, however, that one should not make extravagant 
promises in spiritual bouquets, when they know that they 
cannot fulfil them. One offends against truth by so doing, 
and can easily fall into hypocrisy. 

(2) St. Bertin is listed in The Book of Saints as an 
Abbot of the 8th century. His feast day is September 5. 


CONDITIONS FOR DISPENSATION 


(1) Is it possible to obtain a dispensation for a mixed 
marriage if the non-Catholic party refuses to sign the 
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paper in regard to bringing up the children in the 
Catholic Religion? (2) Are the banns of mixed mar- 
riages published as are those of Catholic marriages? 
Boston, MAss. M. F. 


(1) One of the conditions laid down by Canon 1061 
before a dispensation can be obtained for a mixed mar- 
riage is that both parties solemnly promise that all the 
children shall be baptized and educated in the Catholic 
Religion only. This promise is usually made in writing. 
If the non-Catholic party should refuse to sign this 
grave promise in writing because he is not willing to con- 
sent to the condition, no dispensation could be given; 
if he should object to the written promise, but not to 
the condition itself, it might be possible to obtain the 
dispensation without the written promise, because the 
Canon says that the promise is usually made in writing. 
However, we think that no bishop would grant a dis- 
pensation for a mixed marriage, where the non-Catholic 
party would refuse to make the promise in writing to 
have all children baptized and educated in the Catholic 
Religion, especially after the recent decree of the Holy 
See on Mixed Marriages 

(2) Banns of impending mixed marriages are not 
usually published, though the bishop may order them 
published, if he thinks it expedient. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BAPTISM AND PLENARY INDULGENCE 
What is the difference between Baptism and a plenary 
indulgence? 


Nova ScorIA. A. R. 


There are many differences between Baptism and a 
plenary indulgence, all of which we cannot enumerate 
here. The chief distinction, from which all the others 
flow, is that Baptism is a Sacrament of the New Law in- 
stituted by Christ for the regeneration of souls; whereas 
a plenary indulgence is an exercise of the power of the 
keys in which the Church grants full remission of the 
temporal punishment due to forgiven sin out of the su- 
perabundant merits of Christ and the Saints. We pre- 
sume that the question is prompted by a similarity in the 
effects produced by Baptism and a plenary indulgence, 
especially with respect to the remission of the punish- 
ment of sin. Though the effects are similar with regard 
to the temporal punishment of sin, the manner of pro- 
ducing the effects is different. Baptism produces all its 
marvelous effects ex opere operato by the very act of 
Baptism; whereas a plenary indulgence can be gained 
only by the faithful ex opere operantis, that is, provided 
they have perfectly fulfilled all the conditions laid down 
by the Church. . 


DAMNED BEFORE THEY ARE CREATED! 

I was taught that God sees and knows all—past, pres- 
ent, and future. Also that some souls are damned, which 
means that God knew this before these unfortunate peo- 
ple are born. From this I conclude that God’s mercy and 
charity are not given to everyone in this world. There 
must be some explanation. If God knows before he is 
born that a certain person is going to hell, why does he 
create him? 

New York, N. Y. G. A: C. 


God’s knowledge is infinite because of the perfection 
of His nature. Therefore nothing new can be added to 
God’s knowledge. Though He knows infallibly the future 
free actions of men and the use which they will make 
of His grace, it does not follow that those who abuse it 
are not treated with mercy and charity. The bestowal of 
grace is in itself an act of Divine charity. For grace is 
always a free gift of God; otherwise it would not be 
grace. God is not bound to give more grace to one than 
to another. Though He could, if He would, arrange things 
so that even the reprobate might be saved, He does not 
do so. Why God allows the reprobate to perish is a hidden 
mystery, the solution of which no mortal mind can fully 


attain in this world. God is supremely free in His ac- 
tivity and the wickedness of creatures cannot limit His 
liberty. Of this, however, we are certain with the cer- 
tainty of Faith: God sincerely wills the salvation of all 
men. Those who codperate with His grace He wills to be 
saved; those who refuse to codperate He permits to be 
damned. God’s knowledge of the abuse some men will 
make of His grace does not necessitate their damnation. 
God foreknows that the reprobate will deserve damna- 
tion because they will freely refuse to be saved. By creat- 
ing men with the faculty of free will He puts them in a 
state in which they can either merit salvation or forfeit 
it. This is good. To those who complain of God’s plan 
St. Paul says: “O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, why hast thou made me thus?” . . . “What shall we 
say then? Is there injustice in God? God forbid!” Never 
fear. God is not only good, He is goodness itself. God is 
Our Father, Who is “not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should return to penance.” 


DISPARITY OF WORSHIP: CAESARIAN OPERATION 

(1) How does the Church regard a marriage between 
a baptized non-Catholic and an unbaptized person? I 
know of a case where a Catholic girl married a divorced 
non-Catholic man, and the reason given was that the 
man was never baptized, and therefore free to marry 
the Catholic girl. Shouldn’t these cases be investigated 
before allowing a Catholic to marry a divorced man? 
(2) Has the Church ever declared that it is a sin to have 
the Caesarian operation performed, and to use ether in 
childbirth? 

MEpDForD, Mass. R. 

(1) Since May 19, 1918, the nullifying impediment of 
disparity of worship, which exists between a baptized 
person’and an unbaptized person, has been restricted to 
those baptized in the Catholic Church. Prior to that date 
the Church considered every baptized person bound by 
the impediment. As to the case, it may have been that 
one party to the marriage which ended in divorce may 
have been unbaptized, and that it was contracted before 
May 19, 1918. If so, it was null. It is presumed that 
Pastors investigate thoroughly cases like this before 
proceeding to assist at a second marriage of one of the 
parties. 

(2) The Church has never declared that the Caesarian 
operation, or the use of ether in childbirth, is forbidden. 
Both means may lawfully be used when the circum- 
stances warrant. 


FIVE UNRELATED QUESTIONS 

(1) Have the Freemasons a valid claim when they hold 
that they are the successors of the craft guilds of masons 
employed in the erection of the Catholic cathedrals in 
the Middle Ages? (2) Is it true that the Great Western 
Schism (1378-1417 A. D.) was a contributing cause to 
the inability of the Church in sending missionaries to the 
Mongols at the request of Kublai Khan, during the four- 
teenth century? (3) Many non-Catholic authors seem to 
insist that the Sacrifice of the Mass is but an evolution 
of pagan rites. Will you please recommend a scholarly 
work on the Evolution of Religion? (4) Please give a 
brief appreciation of the historical works of Hallam and 
H. G. Wells. (5) What are the present numbers of Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits, Augustinians, 
and Passionists? 
HOLYOKE, Mass. H.P.D. 

(1) Freemasons as we know them are not the succes- 
sors of the Catholic craft guilds of masons of the Middle 
Ages. The latter were operative masons; the former are 
speculative. Modern Freemasons adopted the name and 
some of the signs and symbols of the operative masons. 
But after the pseudo-Reformation the Catholic guilds 


lost completely their Catholic character, and became, gs 


purely industrial. The speculative or Freemasons may 
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have admitted into their society some of the former mem- 
bers of the Catholic guilds, but they cannot prove their 
claim to be the successors of the Catholic guilds, for the 
reason that their principles and objects were opposed to 
the principles of Catholicism. 

(2) Popes from Innocent IV (1243-1254 A. D.) to Clem- 
ent V (1305-1314 A. D.) sent many missionaries to con- 
vert the Mongols. The failure of their efforts was not due 
as much to the perturbed state of Christendom on ac- 
count of the Western Schism as it was to the overthrow 
of the Mongol emperors and the accession of the Ming 
dynasty in 1368. This cause, together with the Black 
Death, brought about a cessation of missionary activity 
in China for almost 200 years. 

(3) This is an a priori argument which cannot be 
proved. The offering of sacrifice to a Supreme Being is 
as old as the human race. The book of Genesis (iv) tells 
of the sacrifices offered to God by Cain and Abel, who 
certainly were not pagans. Pagan sacrifices were corrup- 
tions of the original institution. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass was instituted by Christ, Who cannot be considered 
as borrowing the idea from pagan rites. “The Origin 
and Growth of Religion,” by Dr. W. Schmidt, Professor 
in the University of Vienna, is to be recommended. 

(4) Two of Henry Hallam’s historical works are on the 
Index: “The Constitutional History of England, from 
the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of George II,” 
and “View of the State of Europe During the Middle 
Ages.” H. G. Wells is impossible as an historian. 

(5) These numbers are only approximate. They in- 
clude the professed members. Benedictines 8,000; Do- 
minicans 5,000; Franciscans (Friars Minor, Conventuals, 
Capuchins) 35,000; Jesuits 20,000; Augustinians about 
2,500; Passionists 2,600. 


NON-CATHOLIC MAY*SHARE IN MASS 


Would a non-Catholic profit by the Sacrifice of the 
Mass? 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. E. H. 


The first fruit of the Mass is called general, in contra- 
distinction to the personal fruit and special fruit, which 
accrue to the celebrant and donor of the stipend respec- 
tively. The general fruit profits all mankind, for the 
Mass, though offered in the first place for “the holy 
Catholic Church . . . and for all who are orthodox in 
belief, and who profess the Catholic and Apostolic faith,” 
is also offered for the “salvation of the whole world” 
(offering of the chalice). The Mass is the same sacrifice 
as that of the Cross, though offered in an unbloody man- 
ner. Consequently Mass is offered for the same ends as 
those of the Cross, which is the salvation of all men. It 
can be said that all men who are capable of grace and 
glory share inthe general] fruit of every Mass. Therefore 
the excommunicated heretics, and infidels participate 
in this general fruit, but principally that their conversion 
to the Church may be effected. 


LITANY OF LORETTO 


Why is the Litany of the Biessed Virgin called the Lit- 
any of Loretto? When was it composed, and how many 
invocations have been added since? Was “Auzilium 
Christianorum” added after the battle of Lepanto? Is 
there a book containing meditations on each of the invo- 
cations? 

Cc. M. D. 


According to the Catholic Encyclopedia the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin is called the Litany of Loretto because 
it was first recited by the clergy and people of Loretto, a 
small town of Italy, in which, according to a popular 
legend, is the humble cottage of the Blessed Virgin. 
Its real origin, however, is obscure and its authorship 
unknown. It was probably first printed and circulated 
by St. Peter Canisius about 1557. How many invocations 
the Litany contained prior to the insertion of “Auxilium 


Christianorum” is difficult to determine. The latter in- 
vocation was added by Pope St. Pius V after the defeat 
of the Turks at the battle of Lepanto on October 7, 1571. 
An interesting account of the Litany can be found in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol ix. “The Fairest Flower of 
Paradise,” by Cardinal Lepecier, O. S. M., contains medi- 
tations on each of the invocations. It can be obtained 
through THE Sien, price $1.75, plus postage. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS 
Will you please tell me something about the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits by Pope Clement XIV? 
PITTSBURGH, PA. N. V. B. 


This is a thorny subject of Church History. We quote 
the following answer from The Catholic Encyclopedic 
Dictionary (Attwater): “The suppression of the Jesuits 
was an administrative measure of Pope Clement XIV in 
1773, forced on him for political and irreligious reasons 
by the sovereigns of Europe. The ostensible reason was 
that the Jesuits were disturbers of the public peace, but 
the brief of suppression refrained from stating that the 
numerous charges were proved. The Society survived in 
Russia, the Empress Catherine refusing to allow the 
bishops to promulgate the brief. In 1801 Pope Pius VII 
approved them there, in 1804 he restored the Society in 
Naples, and in 1814 everywhere.” 


PRAYING FOR ANOTHER’S DEATH: TWO ADDRESSES 

(1) Would it be lawful to pray that God might cali to 
her eternal reward a person who is a constant source of 
molestation, provided she died in God’s grace? (2) Please 
give me the address of the chaplain in charge of the 
church where the body of St. Francis Xavier was ex- 
posed. Also the address of the Bishop in charge of the 
district where Teresa Neumann resides. 
McKEEsport, PA. W. K. 


(1) If the molestation is truly serious it is not unlawful 
to pray that God might call her, under the above con- 
dition. 

(2) Communicate with the Vicar General of the Dio- 
cese of Goa, Portuguese India, with reference to the body 
of St. Francis Xavier; and to the Most Rev. Bishop of 
Regensburg, Bavaria, with reference to Teresa Neumann. 


ILLEGITIMACY NO IMPEDIMENT TO MARRIAGE 
Is there any law of the Church which forbids a Cath- 
olic girl to marry a fellow born out of wedlock? 
New York, N. Y. 
No. 


H. K. 


THE ABBE FRANZ LISZT 

Was the great pianist, the Abbe Liszt, a priest? 
NEw Haven, CONN. N. M. 

The Abbe Liszt was not a priest. After having lived a 
very lax life for many years he repented of his sins, and 
in 1858 became a Franciscan tertiary, while living in the 
workd. In 1865 he took minor orders, but that is as far 
as he went in that line. It was customary to call those 
who received the clerical tonsure—the first step towards 
the priesthood—Abbé. 


FREE MATTER FOR CONFESSION 
In the last October issue of THE S1en I read that “those 
who communicate frequently are advised to confess at 
least once every two weeks.” When going to confession 
so often is there not a probability of not having any sins 
to confess? 
Sea Curr, N. Y. J. M. 


For the majority of people there is a strong probability 
that there will be some lesser sin which is sufficient mat- 
ter for absolution, for “in many things we all offend” - 
(Jas. 3:2.). This text is interpreted to mean that all men 
in general are liable to commit those smaller sins, which 
are called venial. Such as impatience, small lies, unkind- 
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ness, uncharitable speech, etc. These are sufficient mat- 
ter for confession, for they are truly sins. But in case a 
person has actually not committed even a small sin, he 
can still obtain absolution by confessing a sin of his past 
life, which has already been confessed and absolved. This 
is called free matter of confession. 


THE BLACK CHRIST 


While attending an illustrated lecture we were shown 
the interior of a church in Guatemala. Over the altar 
was the figure of a crucified black man, which we were 
told is called the Black Christ. Could you tell me some- 
thing about this? 

LEONARDTOWN, MD. yay 


We presume that it was the interior of a Catholic 
church which was shown on the screen. And we sur- 
mise that the crucifix of our Lord was either painted 
black, or became blackened through age. Perhaps some 
of our readers may be able to furnish some information 
about this crucifix. - 


MORE UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) If Gemma Galgani was not allowed to enter the 
Passionist Sisterhood, why is she shown wearing the 
Passionist habit? And why are her relics distributed? 
(2) I heard a Missionary Father say that our Blessed 
Mother was preserved from original sin in order that she 
might not be tempted by the devil. This doesn’t seem 
true. Christ, Who was free from sin, allowed Himself to 
be tempted; and were not Adam and Eve tempted by the 
devil before they ate the forbidden fruit? (3) With refer- 
ence to an answer in the August, 1931, Sign Post about 
making promises to practise chastity. When and why 
would a confessor advise such a promise of chastity un- 
less one meant to follow it up with a vow of chastity? 
(4) Please explain this text in the Gospel read on the 
eighth Sunday after Pentecost, St. Luke xvi: “And the 
Lord commended the unjust steward,” etc. (5) Do re- 
ligious articles lose their indulgences if given to another? 


N.N. 

(1) This is the first time that we have heard that 
Gemma has been shown wearing the Passionist habit. In 
all the pictures which we have seen of her she appears 
clothed in a black dress which she wore out of a spirit of 
modesty and humility. A few of her relics have been 
distributed because she was a true servant of God. On 
the first Sunday of Advent 1931, the Holy See declared 
that she had practised heroic virtue. 

(2) The Missionary may have said, or at least meant, 
that Mary was preserved from original sin in order that 
she might not be under the dominion of the devil; which 
is different from being tempted by the devil. 

(3) No general rule can be given in this matter. It 
depends in great measure upon individual circumstances. 

(4) The lord who commended the unjust steward in the 
parable is not our Lord Jesus Christ, but the lord of the 
steward, who was impressed by the steward’s ingenuity 
in feathering his own nest. This ingenuity is recom- 
mended by Christ to His followers that they might make 
good use of their talents and material possessions in His 
service, especially in charity towards the poor. 

(5) No. They are lost only when destroyed and sold. 


KEEPING COMPANY WITH DIVORCED NON-CATHOLIC 


Does the Church forbid Catholic girls to go with di- 
vorced non-Catholic men, whether or not intentions on 
either side are serious? If the Church «does forbid this 
as a general rule, might there not be exceptions to this 
rule, depending on the conditions of the marriage or di- 
vorce? Are there laws forbidding marriage in a case of 
this kind? D. M. B. 

There are two points about cases like this: first, the 
man is a non-Catholic; second, he is not certainly free to 


marry. The Church is very clear about the prohibition to 
marry non-Catholics, and she presumes that Catholic 
girls have a conscience about keeping company with men 
who may already be validly married. The virtuous thing 
to do would be to consult one’s Pastor, who will investi- 
gate and discover whether or not there is a possibility 
of marriage, and, if so, whether it is advisable. We also 
recommend the article “Can I Marry Him,” which ap- 
peared in the July 1931 issue of THE Sen. 


CATHOLICS AND MEMBERSHIP IN SOCIETIES 


May a Catholic belong to a lodge that has insurance 
and social benefits, and has nothing to do either for or 
against religion? 

Sr. Louis, Mo. N.N. 


If you had mentioned the lodge a specific answer to 
your question might -have been given. In general Cath- 
olics may belong to any secular society which is not prej- 
udicial to the purity of faith and the integrity of morals, 
as taught by the Church. Societies condemned by her 
cannot be entered without sin. 


WITNESSING ATTEMPTED MARRIAGE: MARRYING DIVORCED MAN 


(1) Is it a sin for a Catholic to act as a witness at a 
marriage contracted between a Catholic and a non-Cath- 
olic before a minister or a justice of the peace? Is he 
excommunicated? (2) Can a divorced Protestant marry 
a Catholic girl, if he is baptized and embraces the Cath- 
olic faith? 

LAWRENCE, MASss. Cc. W. 


(1) Catholics who attempt to contract marriage be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister, acting as such, incur ex- 
communication. Of course it is understood that they also 
commit grave sin. Catholics who act as witnesses at 
such attempted marriages also do wrong, but they do not 
seem to incur excommunication. 

(2) If the Protestant was invalidly married the first 
time he is free to marry again. If he was validly mar- 
ried, he cannot marry a Catholic or anyone else, unless 
there is a question of using the Pauline Privilege. See 
the July 1931 issue of THE Siren, article “Can I Marry 
Him.” 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sr. M., Newark, N.J. B. D., 
New York, N. Y. A. J., Salem, Mass. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


A. J., Salem, Mass. E. R., New York, N. Y. A. M. D., 
Providence, R. I. N. B., Louisville, Ky. M. T., Parsons, 
Kan. A. M. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. G. H., Roslindale, 
Mass. J. McG., New York, N. Y. M. M., Jersey City, 
N. J. M. A. G., Normandy, Mo. A. G. G., Lowell, Mass. 
E. L. O’C., Melrose, Mass. L..L., Tuckahoe, N. Y. A. H., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. M.D. McC., Waterbury, Conn. E.C.R., 
Bronx, N. Y. M. M., Elmhurst, N. Y. E. O’R., Louisville, 
Ky. L. W. Brockville, Ontario. J. McC., Forest Hills, 
N. Y. A. F. P., New York, N. Y. F. A. W., Philadelphia, 
Pa. E.K., Belleville, N. J. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE Sien has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a 
sketch of his life, it contains occasional prayers 
and novena devotions in his honor. Almost every 
mail brings us notice of favors received through 
the intercession of this Apostle who had been for 
centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM: TWO ANSWERS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In a recent article in the Chronicle (the official organ 
of the Federated Colored Catholics of the United States) 
your Father Mark Moeslein, C.P., was criticised for some 
statements he made relative to the best way of helping 
to solve the Negro “Problem” by a Mr. Arthur F. Falls, 
Associate Editor of that magazine. 

After all these years of apparent neglect a movement 
has been started by the Catholic Church, which seems to 
be gaining momentum at every turn. We already have 
arrived at the period where we have different schools of 
thought. 

Father Mark states that “the culture of colored people 
and persons of the white race is different, even more 
different than those of Europeans and Americans.” Mr. 
Falls denies that there is any such thing as Negro culture 
as a whole. 

Again Father Mark, continuing the thought, is quoted 
as saying, “If cultured people cling to their culture as it 
is, only a miracle of grace can bring about what the 
Federated Colored Catholics urge so earnestly.” Mr. 
Falls answers: “Is it not better that the best be taken 
from the customs of all groups to form what we might 
call ‘American culture?’ Is this not happening in the 
universal recognition of the Negro Spiritual?” 

And to myself here’s the real crux of the exchange of 
ideas. Let me quote Mr. Falls: “And the third error 
Father Moeslein makes is in minimizing the importance 
of legislation in solving the Negroes’ problems. There 
has never been in America a single construction move- 
ment, a single construction piece of legislation that did 
not come as a result of a long and bitter fight.” 

In a word, Father Mark would solve the problem in the 
same manner as it has been solved for peoples of other 
nationalities during the last century or more here in the 
United States: “To hitch your wagon to a star,” and that 
star is the Catholic Church who has fought the battles 
of the depressed since her foundation and has made a 
fairly great success of it. While Mr. Falls would have 
us demand for the Negro the rights and privileges that 
are his as a citizen, we must insist at all times that he 
is an American first and a Negro afterwards. 

Personally I like Father Mark’s opinion. What is 
yours? 


NeEwakk, N. J. (Rev.) C. J. AHERN. 


“AND WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I wish to make another appeal to the readers of THE 
S1en on behalf of Father Mark Moeslein and his colored 
children. 

Only five people responded to my letter, published in 
the March issue, in which I asked fourteen people to 
join me in sending two dollars a month apiece to Father 
Mark for the specific purpose of feeding five orphaned 
children. 

The money was badly needed in February and since 
then a personal letter from Father Mark tells me that 
conditions are much worse than he expected them to be. 

So I now ask two things: That not only nine more 
people pledge two dollars monthly to his work, but also 
that every person who is able to do so send him some- 
thing. 

Ten cents, or twenty-five cents, or fifty cents monthly 
is not too small a sum if sent regularly. Let a man deny 
himself one package of cigarettes—a woman, the price 
of one movie show. Be a practical Catholic! 

The cry of the thinking Church today from our Holy 
Father down to the layman in the street is Catholic 
Action. Here is your chance, S1en readers, to help bring 
souls into our Lord’s fold. Don’t leave it to George—or 
the other fellow. None of us have so many good marks 
in the Book of Life that we can afford to pass by a chance 
to get more. 


Please send Father Mark what you can—and make 
it a monthly habit. His address is 112 West 9th Street, 
Washington, North Carolina. 

(Miss) LILLIAN F. SMITH. 
9 BENNINGTON STREET, NEEDHAM HeIcuHtTs, Mass. 


OUR 1931 LYNCHING RECORD 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I send you the following information concerning 
lynchings for the year 1931. I find according to the rec- 
ords compiled in the Department of Records and Re- 
search of the Tuskegee Institute, that there were 13 
persons lynched in 1931. This is 8 less than the number 
21 for 1930, 3 more than the number 10 for 1929, 2 more 
than the number 11 for 1928, and 3 less than the num- 
ber 16 for 1927. Ten of the persons lynched were in the 
hands of the law. Seven were taken from jails, 1 from 
a hospital and 2 had been released on bail. One of the 
victims was hanged and his body burned. 


There were 57 instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Seven of these were in Northern 
and Western States and 50 in Southern States. In 45 
of the instances the prisoners were removed or the 
guards augmented or other precautions taken. In the 
12 other instances, armed force was used to repel the 
would be lynchers. A total of 88 persons: 18 whites, 16 
men and 2 women, and 70 Negro men were thus saved 
from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the 13 persons lynched, 1 was white and 12 were 
Negroes. The offenses charged were: murder, 5; at- 
tempted rape, 5; wounding man, 3. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the num- 
ber in each state are as follows: Alabama, 1; Florida, 2; 
Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 1; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 1; 
North Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 1; West Virginia, 2. 

ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


THE THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In the April number of your esteemed magazine, page 
545, “Franciscan Branches: Josephite Fathers,” in an- 
swering the question: “What is the Third Order Reg- 
= of St. Francis? Is it comprised of priests?” you 
write: 

“The Third Order Regular of St. Francis are religious 
who live in community, taking simple vows, and who 
follow a rule in conformity with the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi.” 

Such a statement is very misleading. The Third Order 
Regular of St. Francis is one of the Regular Orders of 
the Church, whose members take solemn vows and fol- 
low the Third Rule of St. Francis with constitutions 
approved by the Holy See. As a distinct institute from 
the Third Order Secular of St. Francis it traces its origin 
back to the beginning of the fourteenth century (1306). 
In Italy it was granted the apostolic privilege of elect- 
ing its own Minister General in 1447. The present in- 
cumbent is the 100th in line of succession. The Order 
is clerical. It is composed of priests and lay-brothers, 
who in accord with the rule and constitutions make the 
usual three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
These vows are solemn. The Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis of Assisi at present is divided into seven prov- 
inces and one commissariate, of which two provinces are 
in this country. A glance at the Catholic Directory would 
have given practically all this information, except the 
note on the solemn vows. 


No doubt the confusion arose from the writer’s con- 
tact with the many modern Tertiary Communities ex- 
isting in our country. The number of these is very large. 
These communities were instituted for particular pur- 
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poses, have the approbation of ecclesiastical authority 
(some, of Rome, others, of local Ordinaries): and the 
members of such communities make only the simple 
vows of religion. 

I trust that you will give some space to this letter in 
your magazine. The enquirer, whose question was an- 
swered in this month’s number, should receive at least 
a clear answer. 


(Very Rev.) JOHN P. M. DOYLE, T.O.R., D.D. 
See “Minister. Provincial. 
«St. FrRaANcIs COLLEGE, ioonesa, Pa. 


MASSES INSTEAD OF FLOWERS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


While reading the March issue of THe Sien I came 
across the communication “No Flowers, Masses Instead,” 
which reminded me of my own experience in this mat- 
ter. On February 15, my dear husband died ‘suddenly. 
I had a notice of his death inserted in the papers, with 
the request “No flowers—Masses appreciated.” I would 
like you to know that I received twenty-one Perpetual 
Membership certificates, and seventy-five Mass cards. 
Of course there were flowers, but think of the Holy Sac- 
rifices to be offered for the repose of my dear husband’s 
soul! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. (Mrs.) JOHN T. KELLY. 


WOMEN AND THE PRIESTHOOD 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


With profound amazement I read in the March issue 
of THE Sien a letter signed by “A S1icn Reaper,” who, it 
seems, from the nature of her criticism. is deeply in- 
jured by the answer to the question with regard to 
women priests. (January, 1932, issue.) 

There need not be any invidious controversy on this 
question, if one would but try and reason it out. Sex is 
but an earthly state of body designed by God for the 
purposes of this life. In Heaven, I suppose, souls will be 
neither male nor female. But on this earth there are 
enough of vocations suitable for each gender, and in 
each division a great variety. 

We have female doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc., yet 
the line is drawn somewhere by necessity; for instance, 
the army and the priesthood. The feminine gender has 
its nuns, mothers, nurses. None shall deny that a saint 
may arise from any of these callings. Also it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that it is God’s Divine plan to fit 
individuals both physically and temperamentally to per- 
form a special duty. 

Perhaps, at times, women may transgress on some of 
the naturally masculine duties, and likewise some men 
may attempt the feminine, but it is clear that there are 
some duties too exclusively allocated to be shared. 

I do not believe that anyone can say that a saint aris- 
ing from the masculine rank shall receive greater reward 
from God than one from the feminine rank, simply be- 
cause of the fact that he is a man. Indeed, I do readily 
believe that God will award greater blessings to women 
who remain women, than to those who shirk their proper 
station and trespass on the domain of men. 

As to the question of superiority, there must be a mis- 
understanding, because personally (and I am sure the 
majority of men think as I do), I believe that women 
are far superior to men in refinement, gentleness, and 
loyalty. And, if observation be a good guide, there may 
be two women destined for Heaven for every one man. 
Nevertheless, that we shall have to leave to the omni- 
science of the Great Judge. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


LL. 


WOMAN’S REAL PRIVILEGE 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The good lady who bubbled her troubles in the March 
issue of THE SIGN about women being doomed to in- 


feriority in heaven and earth because of their ineligibil- 
ity to the priesthood, etc., should remember that the 
Queen of Heaven was subject to her Son when He grew 
up, and all the time to Joseph, her husband, who was 
personally inferior to both; also that He must have had 
some reason other than personal worth in conferring 
the priesthood on Peter and the rest and not upon Mary 
nor on the other women who were faithful when the 
Apostles failed. Subjection does not imply inferiority, 
nor authority superiority of character. Women are still 
superior watchers of the suffering and dying as they 
were at Calvary, though an occasional John can also 
do very well. Women excel in many things, but as a rule 
they do not dig, climb trees or govern as well as men. 
The privilege of motherhood is exclusively theirs; and 
if, in mothering, women would set themselves to imitate 
Mother Mary, all men perforce would reverence them as 
queens. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. M. K.S. J. 
FROM OUR VANITY CASE 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


For several years the students of our College have 
been the recipients ef your kindness. The copies of THE 
Sten which you so kindly forward to our Vice-Rector, 
Monsignor Breslin, are consigned to the Students Mis- 
sion Unit in our College. Thus these ten copies of THE 
Sicn find their way into the hands of some two hundred 
American students in Rome. 

Of all the mission magazines coming to our College 
TuHE SIGN receives a unique reception. It is constantly in 
demand and has won its way into the appreciation of 
all. The high literary content, plus the world famous 
writers who contribute to it, have placed it on a par (at 
least) with the best Reviews and periodicals of our day. 
This may seem a rather broad statement and an attempt 
at flattery. Withal the fact remains, that it is a repre- 
sentative Catholic periodical—a fact evident from the 
splendid array of contributors and the recognized qual- 
ity of their pen productions. 

Permit me to thank you in the name of our Student 
Mission Unit and to wish in my own name and that of 
my confréres our best wishes for success in your work. 
Ad multos annos! 

(Rev.) PHILIP A. FARRELL, 
President, St. Isaac Jogues, Mission Unit. 
NorTH AMERICAN COLLEGE, ROME, ITALY. 


THIS CATHOLIC PRESS BUSINESS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I enjoyed very much Mary E. McGill’s article in your 
recent number, and while I am not a writer, a pub- 
lisher, printer or proof-reader, with her I deplore the 
utter neglect of Catholic literature by those who should 
support it. On observing my friends, those who do read 
and those who “have a book,” one thought to try to 
remedy the condition has occurred to me. Now it has 
always rather amused me to have the priest scold those 
at a service for those who did not attend and it seems, 
therefore, useless to waste ammunition discussing the 
matter in Catholic periodicals. My suggestion is that 
the Catholic publishers make a common appropriation 
for advertising such as other industries do, and adver- 
tise in the N. Y. Times, e. g. just a single sentence “Buy 
a Catholic Book a Month” or, something better and more 
suitable, ‘Subscribe for a Catholic Weekly.” Catholics — 
who never see our two weeklies read the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other weeklies, and the same applies to 
the monthlies. Of course this would cost something, but 
it seems to me that it would pay. 

I have always enjoyed Mrs. Norris’s books, but to have 
her called a “Catholic” novelist is both annoying and 
very misleading. I am glad THE Sicn expressed an opin- 
ion on this matter. 


New York Clty. M. E. McL. 
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UST as I boarded a 
Pittsburgh bound train a few weeks 
ago, it pulled out of the station. I 
flung a newspaper on the seat and 
was about to remove my overcoat 
when I saw the big, black-lettered 
headlines: “$1,500,000 in Narcotics 
Seized.” Isat down immediately and 
read the story through. To me the 
account was unsatisfactorily short. 
Government officers who had re- 
ceived information from their agents 
abroad had confiscated promptly an 
enormous shipment of narcotics on 
a European vessel that had reached 
the port of New York that day. A 
heavy guard was detailed to watch 
the confiscated drugs. 

That news story was of intense, al- 
most personal interest to me. A 
sense of relief, of grateful deliver- 
ance came over me as though I had 
been saved from some real danger. 
The account of narcotics and opium 
had awakened in me memories of 
several years spent in the Far East. 
Forgetting even to remove my over- 
coat, Isat in reverie. The train sped 
past towns and rumbled through the 
hills, but I observed little, for my 
thoughts were of opium as I had seen 
it raised and smoked in China. 

I thought of poppy fields, of count- 
less white flowers which I had so 
often visioned as markers on future 
graves; of acres of red petals which 
from a distant hill reminded me of 
bleeding wounds. I pictured bold, 
gold-lettered signs hanging before 
opium shops in narrow, sunless al- 
leys. Again I seemed to live through 
lovely, Spring nights of the Orient. 
I could see a convoy of boats packed 
on the river at the foot of a fishing 
village. Overhead was a glorious 
starry sky, and sweeping down from 
the mountains came the clean, fresh 
air, inviting sleep. As though tired 
by their rush through miles of rocky 
channel and wild rapids, the waters 
lapped listlessly between the crowded 
sampans. There were murmurs of 
voices on the boats after the evening 
‘meal. Then later in the evening as 
scores of pipes were held over tiny 
lamps, came the sickeningly sweet 
odor of opium. 

During several years in China my 
business had taken me not only into 
some of the larger cities but far into 
the interior of the country where I 
had many opportunities to see how 
widespread -was the use of the poppy 
juice and how deadly were its rav- 
ages. I found that though in many 
places there is a distinct disapproval 
of the use of opium, the disapproval 
too often disregards entirely the 
moral aspect of the habit. It is not 
so much because this practice poisons 
body and soul as because it is con- 
tracted by those who cannot afford 
to meet its increasing demands upon 
their resources. It is condemned by 
the man in the street not because 
of the moral and physical wrecks it 
makes, but because of the financial 
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Decorations 


by J. M. Vogel 


disaster it brings on entire families. 
Indeed, the economic side of the 
opium question is not only interest- 
ing but highly important. I have 
often. had occasion to discuss the 
cultivation. and use of opium with 
merchants. These clever gentlemen 
have pointed out that a great per- 
centage of the Chinese are farmers 
and that the acreage of these indi- 
vidual tillers of the soil is very small. 
Naturally, they wish to raise the crop 
that will bring them the best returns. 
A field of poppies insures a harvest 
which they are sure of selling at a 
fairly good price. To raise a crop of 
grain gr cotton of the same valuation 
they would need much more land. 
NOTHER aspect of the merchants’ 
argument is that transportation 
facilities in many parts of China are 
so primitive. A single coolie load, for 
example, can be packed with a very 
profitable amount of opium. A mer- 
chant would have to hire scores of 
men to carry a shipment of the same 
value in corn or beans or rice, This 
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By T. Wayne Mallon 


argument is put forth, backed by 
figures that run not into coppers, 
but into large &Amounts in silver dol- 
lars. 


iy IT would be seen that one bless- 
ing to be brought to China by 
modern civilization will be a decrease 
in the cultivation of opium. For with 
the coming of the railroads and mod- 
ern cheaper means of transportation 
farmers and merchants will no 
longer have the incentive of large 
profits in the opium trade. 

There are, of course, risks that 
cannot be avoided, the Chinese busi- 
ness man will tell you. Perhaps he 
has shipped a boatload of opium hid- 
den in tubs of wood oil, to some port 
city where prices are much higher. 
Inquisitive customs officials at towns 
along the way may plunge their 
pointed staves into the tubs, observe 
the opium on the tips and confiscate 
the whole cargo. 

I remember an incident that hap- 
pened on one occasion when I was 
traveling with a young American 
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missionary in the interior. We had 
been speaking of opium, and he told 
me how the Catholic Church was 
doing all in its power to stop the 
traffic and to save individuals and 
the nation. I could not but admire 
the courage and unyielding perse- 
verance of the Church and its mis- 
sionaries in attempting to eradicate 
the evil, for I knew how widespread 
it was. It was a stupendous and dis- 
heartening task. 

“Here we are getting near a customs 
office now,” said the missionary. 
“You know ‘liken’ stations are multi- 
plied here at the will of the authori- 
ties, especially the military, who are 
in temporary possession of a town. 
Sometimes our canned milk and 
other canned goods are spoiled by 
customs officers who have spiked the 
cans looking for opium. Look! They 
are taking those kerosene tins to the 
shore. Pretty heavy load too; it 
looks to me very much like an opium 
haul.” He was right, as we learned a 
few minutes later when we entered 
the town. 


HE stories that missionaries and 

merchants told me confirmed my 
own observations. I had come to 
hate the very name of opium and to 
pity the people who were enslaved to 
it. Though I have been away from 
the Far East for some years I have 
not ceased to be a friend of China 
nor to be interested in its affairs. 
And I believe that China’s only 
true friends are those who tell 
the truth about conditions in 
that great country. Since my 
return to the United States I 
have studied the drug and 
opium situation whenever I 
have had an opportunity. I 
must say that on reading the 
history of the opium traffic I 
was surprised and deeply 





































ashamed to learn of the unfair ad- 
vantage which several Western Pow- 
ers took of China. That is a long 
story, so I am not going into details. 

It was my good fortune to meet 
many Chinese whom I count as 
friends, and whom I would gladly 
travel far to meet again. But I 
brought with me also memories of 
unpleasant experiences that I shall 
never forget. I have passed pursu- 
ing armies on a wild mountain sec- 
tion of one of China’s interior prov- 
inces and had lived in a city which 
was saved from siege only through 
the good offices of a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic missionary. Forced by 
ugly looking revolvers, I have been 
taken to barracks and asked for ran- 
som. I have slipped through the 


fingers of Bolshevists when the hand - 


of Communism was laid on some of 
the best of China’s southern prov- 
inces. 

Famine victims have dragged their 
skeleton-like bodies to my feet and 
called for a mouthful of rice. I have 
seen those starving men, women and 
children smile weakly in gratitude 
and pause for strength to bring a bit 
of food to their famished lips. Ty- 
phoid has carried off my faithful 
coolie and small-pox almost wiped 
out a family of Chinese friends. 
Cholera, swift and fearful agent of 
death, snatched from me acquaint- 
ances of long standing. I shall re- 
member these always. 


B= as I sat in the speeding train 
* and looked out of the window with 
unseeing eyes, my memories were all 
of China’s opium victims. Case after 
case came to my mind—gaunt, pallid 
faces rose up before me. Suppose 
that $1,500,000 worth of narcotics of 
which I had just read had not been 
seized. Suppose that this shipment 
of opium and other drugs was but 
one of many large consignments 
coming through our ports and 
across our borders. Picture 
vast sections of New York, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Ore- 
gon given over to poppy fields. 
Imagine farmers walking the 
streets of Philadelphia, or De- 
troit, or San Francisco selling 
opium by the bowl full. Think 
what it would mean if the 
value of our paper money 
dropped when merchants 
brought loads of silver to the 









opium growing 
districts each 
year. 

What if our 
taxi drivers let 
us wait while 
they went into 
a shop for a 
smoke of this 
drug; or the New 
York- to-Buston 
boat was a day 
behind schedule 
because half of 
the crew were in 
an opium-in- 
duced coma? a 
Would we be maar 
proud to know Pei: 
that certain reg- 
iments in our 
national army Pe 
depended on opium taxes for } 
their pay? Would we be con- so 
tent if our wheat supply was 
low because our farmers had | 
to plant poppies that they 
might meet their taxes? 

Some of these conditions exist in 
China, some in other countries in the 
Far East. Really, I have touched very 
lightly on the whole subject. The 
filling in of details either of eco- 
nomic disaster or individual suffer- 
ings would create a true but a shock- 
ing and discouraging picture. But it 
would be a picture that might at 
some time startle public opinion in 
Europe and in America to bring 
greater pressure on those who are 
responsible for these conditions. The 
Situation is’ not hopeless. China 
with the co-operation of Western 
Powers proved that in the first dec- 
ade of this century. But conditions 
are such that only an heroic effort 
on the part of the Chinese can save 
their nation from still greater misery. 


Pr Cuina is permanently beaten it 

will not be by enemy troops. There 
is too great a power of recuperation, 
too much of sturdy strength in China 
to permit of complete ruin from any-: 
thing outside herself. 

But, opium pipe in hand, China 
sits complacently enjoying the drug 
with the threat of destruction upon 
her. She sits in the shadow of Death. 
But the weapon in the hands of 
Death is one which China has in 
great part fashioned herself. She 
can wrest that sword away by abol- 
ishing opium, or she can wait for the 
fatal stroke. China’s fate is of her 
own choosing. If she perishes as a 
nation it will not be by murder, but 
by suicide. 
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PoROUS PLASTERS and 
WOODEN LEGS 


By Ig Nikilis 


World Breezes 


HEME-SONG of Europe: All-a-Loan. 

In the present drama of the Ori- 
ent Japan is playing the leading role 
carefully. She’s determined not to 
miss a single queue. 

Slogan to attract thirsty tourists to 
Canada, Cuba, or what have-you: 
Good to the Last Drop. 

It’s still the open season for closed 
banks. 

The debt holiday looks as if it’s 
developing into a permanent vaca- 
tion. 

There are those humanitarians 
who would have Uncle Sam play the 
big brother to China and “lick” her 
aggressor Japan. But how about our 
Uncle not playing the cruel step-fa- 
ther to his own economically -suffer- 
ing children, and about his devoting 
his strength and energy to “licking” 
this depression? Charity begins at 
home; but as far as some of our in- 
ternationalists in Washington are 
concerned, there seems to be, at pres- 
ent, “nobody home.” 

“It is difficult for an outsider to 
get into the best Hollywood society,” 
maintains a writer. Naturally. There 
isn’t any. 

It’s all very simple. Japan doesn’t 
want war with China, but is having 
it only in order that she won’t have 
to have the menace of having it after 
it’s been had. See? 





Seasonal 


Shere a single swallow doesn’t make 

a summer 

Is a truth that one can hardly doubt 
at all: 

But the swallow, by our nation, 

Of this Volstead fabrication, 

Certainly has brought about an early 
fall. 





Big Business Founders 


O™= of the sundry truths, made 
manifest by the depression, is 


that big business fares worse than’ 


little business in the fury of the 
storm and, like the lordly oak on the 
mountain, crashes first: while the 
sapling of petty enterprise bends to 
the gale and snaps back in vigor and 
triumph. Just as those unwieldy 
monsters which crawled on the earth 
in pre-historic times were doomed 
by the very excess of their size and 


' power to non-survival: so some of 


these enormous concerns, spawned in 
a flood of prosperity, seem to be on 
the verge of disappearing. In fact, 
more than one has already gone 
under. 

There was once a tower that grew 
bigger and bigger and rose higher 
and higher, until, suddenly stricken 
by a Strength ‘far greater than its 
own, it toppled to the ground in a 
shower of confusion. There was once 
a little Child, born and reared in the 
utmost obscurity, Who on a basis of 
humility and meekness, built a doc- 
trine which has utterly defied the 
tempest of time and withstood the 
fury of hell. 

Babel and Bethlehem. Once the 
world made choice of the latter, and 
learned civilization. Twice it elected 
the former (in ancient times and in 
modernity) and the result has been 
chaos. 

It appears that Business has a les- 
son to learn from both Natural His- 
tory and Religion. It is hoped that 
Capitalism will learn it, and not turn 
out to be the world’s worst dunce. 

The lesson would be this: bigness 
is not greatness, size is not strength, 
and pride is not power. 





Incandescent Ether 
(Alias Hot Air) 


presen we are told, has conquered 
rickets. It should now go out after 
rackets. 

It is complained that there is con- 
siderable confusion in America over 
our national defence. What national 
defence? 

Aeroplane item: The farmer takes 
to the air. That’s nice. Apparently 
Congress has given him it. 

Progress means pains, maintains a 
writer in the North American Review. 
If so, what a painless people we 
Americans at present are! 

Another writer tells us all about 
“shooting” the news, in a recent issue 
of the Elks Magazine. What he ne- 
glects to mention is that much of the 
news of the day deserves to be shot, 
as do also (and especially) those that 
gather it. 

The New Yorker magazine has an 
idea for stopping the war in the 
Orient: take it off Page One and put 
it on Page Two. We have a possibly 
better suggestion than that: Keep it 
out of the body of the paper and put 
it in the Comic Supplement. 
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Some Capital Ideas 


Pcck=t-sooxs would open, if banks 
would cease to close. 

Changes are very necessary, where 
our banks are concerned. For in- 
stance, the Bank of United States 
should be referred to as the Bunk of 
United States; and the various 
Trust Companies had better be 
known as Bust Companies. And so on. 

After flooding the country, at fancy 
commissions, with foreign bonds 
which should have been sold (if at 
all over a counter in Woolworth’s 
Five and Ten Cent Store, our bankers 
feel hurt that the public no longer 
trusts them. Something should be 
done to terminate the head-aches of 
these sensitive servants of the people: 
Might one suggest a merciful brick- 
bat, chloroform, or the electric-chair? 

Well, at any rate, our dollar can 
never go any lower than our finan- 
ciers are willing to stoop for it. 

For most of us, the long green 
seems to have been “caught short.” 

Financial crisis: when the bulls 
take their winnings, and then prepare 
to take bigger ones by turning bears. 

At all events, our nation, despite 
its troubles, was never in a healthier 
condition. William Jennings Bryan— 
remember?—used to say that wealth 
was a disease. 

It may be money that has wings, 
but we still believe it’s our bankers 
that turned out to be birds. 

Money talks; but just now its fa- 
vorite, if not sole expression, is 
“Speak-easy.” 





Wild Youth: Wilder Doctrine 


NOTHER voice swells the chorus of 

protest against the present-day 
system of education. Doctor L. P. 
Jacks, Professor of Philosophy in Ox- 
ford, has only contempt for a college 
training that fits a young man for 
work but not for leisure, or for com- 
mercial success and not for “life, lib- 
erty and the free pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

But perhaps, after all, the good 
dominie is unduly disturbed. There 
is more than a suspicion among the 
faculties of most colleges that Youth 
doesn’t require much training for 
leisure and, indeed, that Freddie the 
Freshman seems to be naturally en- 
dowed with a tremendous talent for 
same. One wonders whether Profes- 
sor Jacks—and the many other en- 
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lightened critics of time-tested peda- 
gogy—ever really tried to get a little 
more than the minimum of class- 
work out of their charges. If so, it is 
to be feared that their theory would 
have to be flipped out the nearest 
window. And as for “life, liberty and 
the free pursuit of happiness,” a mere 
man must wonder whether Doctor 
Jacks ever saw a campus, a prom, or 
a joy-ride; and if he did, why doesn’t 
he realize that, instead of inspiring 
more of what college-boys already 
have in superabundance, he might 
better contribute his talent and zeal 
to the purpose of pruning, control- 
ling, and directing the immense psy- 
chological wealth? 

It is no marvel that Youth is wild, 
when theories of education, freely 
tried out on it, are wilder. 





Family Tree Pruned 


6 Revie families whose only boast is 
their ancestors seem to be better 
dead than alive. 

These are the days when the fa- 
mous four hundred are on the bar- 
gain counter. Can have ’em for $2.98. 

The social scale, like the musical, 
begins and ends with dough. 

Funny, but the smart set never 
seems to act as if it really were. 

If one-half of the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives, that’s 
not the True Confessions Magazine’s 
fault. 

Many a family-tree has produced 
only lemons through the years; too, 
many a young lemon from a family 
tree, relatively to the Law, has been 
in a tight squeeze. 

If one asks how much money the 
Plutocrat Family is worth, the answer 
would probably have to be: Well, they 
have about fifty millions, but are 
worth about fifty cents. 


If 


T Mr. Andrew Mellon, leaving a 
deficit of $1,000,000,000, may be 
called “the strongest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton,” 
then obviously the onion is the weak- 
est of products since Adam’s apple. 

If the Philippines, with a treasury 
surplus of $500,000 for 1931, are inca- 
pable of self-determination, then the 
United States, with a deficit like a 
Midas dream, ought quietly to change 
places with Timbuctoo. 

If Japan doesn’t really want an 
acre of Manchurian soil, as a certain 
Japanese statesman insists, every- 
thing is at last clear. What Japan 
wants is just what we all thought. 
Not an acre but the whole business. 

As if to prove that the proposition 
that at present only the out-laws are 
in-right in America today, a Western 
prison is planning a five-hole golf- 
course. An inducement to bigger and 
better business, eh? Here is one en- 
terprise that refuses to let the de- 
pression “lick” it. 





Apples and Ideas 


We ARE pathetically grateful, these 
days, for any over-seas considera- 
tion, however small. U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Walter Evans Edge managed re- 
cently to make at least American 
apples acceptable to finicky France. 
That was something. Five hundred 
tons of this rather well-known fruit, 
worth $100,000, lay in waiting on the 
docks of Havre; and the Land of Na- 
poleon would have naught to do with 
it. 

Now this was going too far. France 
could withdraw her gold from our 
country, and malign our dollar; she 
could assume a frés impossible atti- 
tude toward the payment of our War- 
Debts to us; she could satirize our 
Cook’s tourists in her revues and tit- 
ter up her sleeve at the rest of us in 
general. But here was something 
which a self-respecting (and apple- 
loving) representative of our mighty 
nation simply could not tolerate: a 
Gallic refusal to accept our fruit. 

Slapping his hat down over his 
quivering ears and flinging his vi- 
brant frame into a car, Ambassador 
Edge dashed over to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and evidently treated 
that august body to a full realization 
of what was what. At any rate, the 
offending apples, suspected of being 
engermed, were given a clean bill of 
health and permitted to pass on to 
Les Halles, the stomach of Paris. 

It is really too bad that our Ambas- 
sador can’t do as much in other 
things as in the apple-instance. For 
example, there is really an idea over 
here, which the French will not admit 
into their consciousness over there, 
that Americans should not have to 
pay for a War which Europeans won. 
Perhaps if Mr. Edge clamped down 
his hat and stepped on the gas as 
energetically in this much more im- 
portant matter as in the far less, he 
would again be successful in bring- 
ing our trans-Atlantic brethren to 
their senses. Surely there is as much 
need of getting an American view- 
point or two into the French head 
as the American pippin into the 
French stomach; and our eminent 
apple-champion abroad decidedly 
has his work cut out for him. 





Immediate History 


k= ALBERT Of Belgium’s salary has 
been reduced fifteen per cent. So 
has yours, no doubt; yet, we wager, 
the fact doesn’t at all make you feel 
like a king. 

The only thing in Russia now en- 
joying a bull-market seems to be the 
Five-Year Plan. Looks as though it’s 
going to have a ten-point rise, and 
turn into a Fifteen-Year Plan. Pos- 
sibly it will imitate our own Radio 
and without paying a single dividend, 
reach 500. And then—— 

One word of assurance from Pre- 


mier Mussolini and the “run” on the 
Unione Bancaria Nazionale ceases. 
One word of assurance from Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, and the bottom 
falls out of Wall Street. 

Russia dumped—or sold, as you will 
—a lot of Soviet matches in America 
recently. Anyhow Federal Judge 
Charles P. McClelland made light of 
the matter; but not a few critics got 
inflamed. 

Japan’s Emperor Hirohito, Son of 
Heaven, is currently acting more like 
a Son of a Gun. 

The only sweet item in the decid- 
edly sour news from the Orient is the 
sugar scandal in Tokyo. It appears 
that the Meiji Sugar Company there 
defrauded the Government of five 
million dollars’ worth of taxes. Well, 
that was pretty good as a starter; 
but Japanese industry will still have 
to go a long way to catch up with 
American Gangland. 





For Summer Travel Abroad 


y= really don’t have to go abroad, 
you know. There’s only one Europe 
—and that’s New York. 

Always be willing to tip a French 
waiter—especially if he happens to 
be standing on the edge of a pond or 
lake. 

All that you need to know about 
European money is that the coin 
which is largest in size is the smallest 
in value. Knowing this, you won’t 
yield to the usual temptation of gen- 
erous American ladies to give their 
biggest money-piece as a tip to their 
taxicab man in Paris, who promptly 
astonishes them by breaking into a 
regular scarf-dance of indignation. 

Don’t let a head-waiter get the 
idea that you think he’s Louis XIV, 
even if you really do; for then he’ll 
most certainly treat you like the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

Accommodate yourself to European 
ways; for you may be sure that Eu- 
rope will not change her civilization 
to suit a Cook’s tourist. Especially 
one with buck teeth, tortoise-shell 
spectacles, and a Baedecker. 

While looking at the famous ruins 
over there, don’t make an infamous 
“crack” about Europe suffering from 
“fallen arches.” 

Do not go into rhapsodies, when 
you get your first view of Saint Peter’s 
in Rome, about the new town-library 
back in Appleville, Vermont. 

Don’t go abroad just to defy Pro- 
hibition. Better stay at home and 
amend it. 





Self-Love 


yo was a young man known as 
Gray 
Whose conceit was colossal, they say: 
To his mother he wrote 
A dear sweet little note 
Of congrats, on his nineteenth birth- 
day. 
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A POET oF THE GUTTER 


By James B. Yelants 


‘toe trade of poetry in our own country,” says D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, “has always, I think, been respectable; 
in the later and more dreadful sense. . . . The English, 
indeed, unlike the Celt, do not greatly care for works of 
imagination produced by shabby, unfortunate, and pos- 
sibly infectious men.” The strenuous effort to prove that 
the plebeian Shakespeare could never have written the 
plays that go by his name confirms this verdict. It would 
be such a comfort to these snobbish critics if they could 
trace Hamlet and Macbeth to the learned Lord Bacon or 
the aristocratic Earl of Oxford. The attempt happily has 
failed. 

However unwelcome the fact, the evidence points 
unmistakably to the conclusion that the world’s greatest 
dramatist was the pot-house companion of vagabonds 
and possessed “little Latin and less Greek.” 


Even more surprising than this must it be to those who 
confuse religion with respectability to find that it has 
been not seldom the outcasts who have most movingly 
sung “the songs of Sion.” The Friend of publicans and 
sinners has not failed to flash the glory of His Presence 
on the denizens of the Underworld. Starving scribblers 
in attics have sometimes seen visions denied to court 
poets. 

This — of course, from the standpoint of those who 
believe that money and social position give right of 
entry to all spheres—is very incomprehensible. Neverthe- 
less, it remains a fact. 


Contemporary with that exceedingly prosperous citi- 
zen, Geoffrey Chaucer, was another and less known poet 
who has given us, out of his own experience, wonderful 
pictures of tavern life in fourteenth century England. He 
was a wayfarer himself and, though possessed of minor 
Orders, well acquainted with the pick-pocket packmen 
and knavish pardoners to be met with in those disordered 
times. Yet it was this same vagabond who left us, in 
Piers Plowman, the most humanly attractive picture of 
Christ derived from the Middle Ages. 


Will Langland’s poverty was involuntary. Bitterly at 
times does he resent it. But in the same age as he were 
poets who had followed St. Francis into the realm of the 
socially damned of their own free will and found its 
atmosphere bracing, so much so that they could not for- 
bear singing of its blessedness. Jacopone da Todi had 
been a successful lawyer but, on the death under tragic 
circumstances of his young wife, abandoned his profes- 
sion, clad himself in beggar’s rags and took to a wander- 
ing life. I resist the temptation to quote here the mys- 
tical verse by which he is best known, but it is relevant 
to cite a few of those lines in which the joys of humility 
and poverty are celebrated. It is in the real Franciscan 
spirit that he cries: 


Little Poverty, tender thing, 

Humility’s own sisterling, 

For eating and drinking and everything 
One bowl contenteth thee. 


At her table she eats of the best, 
Bread and water and herbs, with zest. 
If there comes from without a guest, 
A pinch of salt adds she. 


Nor was it only material luxuries which she scorned. 
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He would be a “fool for Christ’s sake.” He is full of con- 
tempt for the learning of his time: 


Now, my brothers, hear my plan— 
To be thought as mad as ever I can, 
An ignorant and a clownish man, 
And full of bizarriere. 


And so away with syllogisms, 

Your reasoning chains and your sophisms, 
Your tiring puzzles and aphorisms 

And all your subtlety. 


We may compare with him a poet of the nineteenth 
century who signed himself Humilis. An ex-civil 
service clerk, he threw up his position, as Jacopone had 
done, and chose to make a living (if living it could be 
called) by begging alms of the faithful at church doors, 
giving away a large part of what he thus received to the 
filthiest tramps he could find. 

“It was he,” says Mr. Lewis, in the article from which 
I have already quoted, “who existed in Paris by grabbing 
his food from garbage cans, and complained sincerely to 
his confessor that the choice profusion of victuals he 
found therein led a man insensibly into the sin of luxury. 
Outside the cloister, there can have lived few men since 
the ages of faith with such sincere contempt for not only 
what the world counts pleasant but for what it counts 
essential. His poetry he signed Humilis, refused to print 
it, dismissed it as nothing. . . . For a time he lived in 
London with Verlaine, mixing in the lowest pubs with 
sandwichmen and rag-and-bone collectors. He had no 
social sense whatsoever.” 

Had he visited London a few years earlier he might 
have come across another Catholic poet who about that 
time was exploring there the purgatory of the destitute. 
The story of Francis Thompson has been told so often 
that it is needless to repeat it here. But it is not super- 
fluous to refer to the critic who declared that, for certain 
blemishes in the poet’s work, “Thompson’s unfortunate 
experience of poverty in London and his near acquaint- 
ance with starvation were to blame.” 

According to this writer’s theory The Hound of Heaven 
would have been a finer poem if only its author had pos- 
sessed a comfortable bank balance. We have been taught 
to think of the poet as a nightingale which presses its 
breast against the thorn; but this is evidently a mistake. 
We should learn to think of him as drawing his in- 
spiration from a well-filled wallet clutched in his hand. 
Thompson sold matches outside Charing Cross station in 
London, and slept occasionally on the Thames Embank- 
ment, and some have imagined that, but for these expe- 
riences, he might never have sung: 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 


The critic we have mentioned finds it hard to believe 
that celestial visions could visit one engaged in such 
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lowly occupation as that of vending lucifers and no doubt 
would be better pleased if it could be shown that the 
verses quoted could be accounted for by the fact that the 
poet was in the habit of putting up at that palatial edi- 
fice overlooking London’s waterway known as the Hotel 
Cecil. We beg to differ. 


prmancts THompson’s acquaintance with the gutter was 
not due to his own inclinations and, when he got the 
chance, he was glad enough to escape the realms of pov- 
erty. With the poet, the four hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth occurred last year, it was otherwise. It is true 
that Francois Villon was born of poor parents, that his 
father died early and that the struggling mother handed 
the boy over toan uncle. But that uncle, a priest in Paris, 
saw promise in the lad and generously enabled him to 
attend the University. There, in due course, he became 
a Master of Arts and, according to the custom of the 
times, received minor Orders. The Church, as all know, 
is magnificently democratic in opening to the most ple- 
beian novice the way to the highest ecclesiastical posi- 
tions. Villon, gifted as he was, might have climbed high. 
Reason tells us, though imagination boggles at the idea, 
that, instead of the scarecrow vagabond he did become, 
he might have developed into a comfortable - looking 
bishop. Such things were not to be. Fate, or rather his 
own perverse tastes, decided otherwise. 

He was one of those for whom respectability has horri- 
fying terrors. Perhaps his experience of the University 
had not deepened his respect for its learned representa- 
tives. And, in justice to him it must be said that their 
recent conduct in condemning Joan of Arc as a witch and 
heretic and then, when English influences were removed, 
rehabilitating her did not set them high as,a tribunal of 
truth and court of justice. He learned readily what they 
had to teach, but he preferred to the company of these 
solemn pedants the gay life of the Paris streets. We 
might hesitate to blame him greatly if that had been all; 
but it was not. 

Unfortunately he fell in with fellow-students of a dis- 
tinctly criminal character. They were merry, tricky and 
they knew the Town. Those are great recommendations 
to adventurous youth, especially if said youth be housed 
by another—worldly, albeit indulgent, guardian. The 
color, the riotings, the generosities, the reckless esca- 
pades, the brawling and the obscenities of the life to 
which they introduced him were just the elements suited 
to his Bohemian genius. 

The Middle Ages, even in decay, were rich in those 
things which appeal to lusty and artistic youth, and in 
no place more so than in Paris. The society into which 
he came might be called the manure-heap of an over- 
ripe and rotting medievalism. It was not long before 
his facility in turning out verses calculated to catch the 
fancy of such company as he met in the taverns, his 
mordant humor and his ready wit made him popular, 
and popularity is one of the Devil’s most attractive baits. 
It was not long before he was in trouble with the au- 
thorities. 

A quarrel with a dissolute cleric called Chermoye re- 
sulted in a street brawl in which the poet’s assailant was 
severely wounded. Chermoye died of his wound and 
Villon fled from Paris. But, after a year’s absence, hav- 
ing been pardoned (perhaps the circumstances war- 
ranted leniency), he returned. Instead of proving a 
warning, this escapade seems to have whetted his blood. 
Wine, women and song were now his life. He was 
definitely of the criminal class. The poems which he 
wrote at this time show him familiar with thieves’ slang 
and are of a character which entitle him to be called 
the Laureate of the Underworld, Imagine some gunman 
with a streak of poetic genius against a medieval back- 
ground and you have a picture of Villon. More and 
greater crimes were to follow this first outbreak. 

R. L. Stevenson has told the story of sacrilegious rob- 


bery by which the Poet celebrated the Christmas festival 
of 1456. Unfortunately we can only barely summarize 
his picturesque narrative. The evidence, collected months 
later from one of the culprits, shows that Villon and four 
other robbers had climbed into the College of Navarre, 
forced their way into the chapel, opened a box secured 
by iron bands and three locks and enclosed in another 
locked chest, and taken 500 gold crowns, which they 
shared between them. Though the theft was not discov- 
ered till three months later, the culprits thought it best 
to clear out of Paris. We do not hear of Villon again for 
four years. 

During those years he wandered from place to place 
and out of one scrape into another. Twice he was impris- 
oned for robbery and twice managed to get released. But 
that is about all we know of him during this period. We 
can only trust to our imaginations in picturing this 
raffish wayfarer living by his wits, sleeping under hedges 
or mingling with the mixed company of country inns, 
quarreling, stealing, love-making according to his 
wont. 

At last he returned to Paris and to the household of his 
long-suffering and forgiving uncle. But he did not long 
remain at liberty. A street scuffle in which some of his 
companions wounded a clerk resulted in his arrest. He 
was accused of the crime and sentenced to be “hanged 
and strangled.” The gallows, as certain of his poems 
show, was a prospect he had long contemplated as the 
climax of his criminal career, and he could now hear 
quite distinctly the creaking of its chains and see, with- 


out illusion, the swaying of the decaying bodies of for- 
mer culprits. 


Bt despite the fact that death seemed so near, he did 
not lose hope. By appealing against his sentence he 
managed to get it changed to one of banishment. And 
that is the last we hear of him. Under that shadow he 
disappears from history. Into what byways he wan- 
dered, what further villainies he committed and under 
what circumstances and in what manner he met his 
death we do not know and probably shall never know. 

Rumors there are but they cannot be trusted. His 
name became one of those around which legend easily 
gathers. He was a king among ruffians. Sprawling on 
the benches of disreputable taverns or in places still 
more ill-famed, he wrote immortal verse. His first and 
most appreciative audience consisted of those fellow- 
desperadoes whose deeds he celebrated and women to 
whose notoriety he gave a glamor which, after four hun- 
dred years, has not faded. No wonder that fancy has 
been busy filling in the gaps of his strange history. 

It is useless to sentimentalize over this villain of the 
Paris slums; he refuses to be whitewashed in that way. 
But it must be said that there must have been something 
lovable in the man whom the old priest, his uncle, took 
back again and again when all the world had forsaken 
him. And that bent and withered dame, his mother, to 
whom in his wine-stained verses he refers with genuine 
affection—she, too, I think would bear witness on his 
behalf. It is in her mouth that Villon puts one of his 
most beautiful poems and one of the most touching trib- 
utes to Our Lady. ever written. In Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s 
translation it runs thus: 


THE BALLAD TO OUR LADY 


Lady of Heaven and earth, and therewithal, 
Crowned Empress of the nether clefts of Hell, 

I, thy poor Christian, on thy name do call, 
Commending me to thee, with thee to dwell, 
Albeit in nought I be commendable. 

But all mine undeserving may not mar 

Such mercies as thy sovereign mercies are; 
Without the which (as true words testify) 

No soul can reach thy Heaven so fair and far. 
Even in this faith I choose to live and die. 
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Unto thy Son say thou that I am His, 
And to me graceless make Him gracious. 
Sad Mary of Egypt lacked not of that bliss, 
Nor yet the sorrowful clerk Theophilus, 
Whose bitter sins were set aside even thus 
Though to the Fiend his bounden service was. 
Oh help me, lest in vain for me should pass 
(Sweet Virgin that shalt have no loss thereby) 
The blessed Host and sacring of the Mass. 
Even in this faith I choose to live and die. 


A pitiful poor woman, shrunk and old, 
Iam, and nothing learn’d in letter-lore: 
Within my parish-cloister I behold 
A painted Heaven where harps and lutes adore, 
And eke a Hell whose damned folks seethe full sore: 
One bringeth fear, the other joy to me. 
That joy, great Goddess, make thou mine to be— 
Thou of whom all must ask it, even as I; 
And that which faith desires, that let it see. 
For in this faith I choose to live and die. 


O Excellent Virgin Princess! Thou didst bear 
King Jesus, our most excellent Comforter, 
Who even of this our weakness craved a share 
And for our sake stooped to us from on high, 
Offering to death His young life sweet and fair. 
Such as He is, Our Lord, I Him declare 
And in this faith I choose to live and die. 


 ; wrote the brawler, ‘thief, profligate of fifteenth 
century Paris. The world may comment cynically on 
what it deems his hypocrisy or accuse the Church into 
which he was baptized of undue leniency towards such 
rogues. The Church can take care of herself, sheltering 
under the example of that Lord Who was known as “the 
Friend of publicans and sinners.” But concerning Villon, 
it may at least be said that he was no hypocrite, for he 
made no attempt to hide his crimes, nor was he one to 
adopt a pious pose for the sake of some artistic effect. 
Human nature is curiously compounded and those who 
know it should not find it impossible to believe that the 
same hand which could rob a church could also, in a 
mood of penitence, write the lines which have been 
quoted. 








I KNOW A MAN 


I KNOW a man—a very 
unusual man. He is unusual, I sup- 
pose, only because he does not seem 
so. There is nothing spectacular 
about his ideas or his achievements; 
nothing very romantic about his per- 
son. But he is a man good to think 
about, pleasant to be with. There is 
something fresh and honest and in- 
dividual about him. I think about 
this man with more than ordinary 
thought only when I hear people toss 
off light words about kindness and 
Christian charity and Christian be- 
havior in general. And when I think 
of him I remember the story that 
concerns God and Abraham and the 
city that could not produce two just 
men. Abraham would have welcomed 
this man; in him he would have 
found half of his task accomplished. 
He is the kind of man whose compan- 
ionship you want when you are at- 
tempting impossible hills; the kind 
whose hand you want to grasp when 
you stand before terrible doors and 
tremble because of the uncertainty 
that awaits behind them. 

In his family this man has been 
blest with unusual gifts which most 
men would call usual. His wife is the 
valiant woman, and her children rise 
up and call her blessed. His eldest 
son is still young, but not too young 
to have already distinguished him- 
self as an effective exponent of Cath- 
olic action. His two daughters are 
young, also—childish, even, when one 
considers them as teachers in the 
parish Sunday school; but what they 
lack in years they more than balance 
in fervor and intelligence. And there 
are two more children, young enough 


By 


Brother Cajetan, 
C.F.X. 


for dolls and drums, and infantile 
discussions about the privileges one 
is allowed to take with Guardian An- 
gels. There are not a great many 
material things that his family does 
not enjoy. They have known com- 
fort for years, but never even the 
verge of luxury. 


i? you are this man’s friend, you are 
fortunate. I could tell of the sacri- 
fices he has made for others; of 
the crust of bread that he shared 
when he had nothing else to give. 
He has been the friend of the sick, of 
the poor, of the outcast. His home 
has been the harbor of the harbor- 
less and the shelter of the weary— 
yes, a roof under which even the 
dead have found recognition. I know 
of wretched places he has sought out 
to discover poverty and relieve it to 
the extent that he was able. I know 
of nights, perishingly cold, on which 
he has driven his automobile lonely 
and long miles to get special atten- 
tion for a sick neighbor. He is a man 
who never reminds you in any way 
of what he has done for you, who 
asks for nothing in return but your 
silent friendship, your acknowledg- 
ment that all is well between you and 
him. But he gets more than that. 
Those who know him well bear a 
quiet reverence for him. They have 


placed honors upon him that he has 
never sought, have embarrassed him 
with whatever dignity they could au- 
thorize. 

This man has distinction of be- 
havior, entirely unaffected but al- 
ways evident. He is almost self- 
effacing in his indiscriminate respect 
for the feelings of his companions. 
He pays unstinted homage to things 
that reflect the Kingdom of God on 
earth. One afternoon, not long ago, 
he was one of a small group of con- 
tractors and designers who were 
viewing a beautiful convent chapel 
preliminary to the dedicatory exer- 
cises. To them it was an informal 
business conference; they were out- 
side the chapel—hats on their heads, 
hands in their pockets. The Mother 
Superior came by, directing two men 
who were carrying a statue of Our 
Lady to place it in the new chapel. 
One man—the man I know—took off 
his hat as his mark of respect. A few 
minutes later the Mother called him. 
Her request was simple. “Will you 
kindly help these two men to place 
the statue? They cannot do it alone. 
The reason I ask you is that you 
seem to be the only Catholic man in 
that group. Are you?” 

“No, mam,” was his embarrassed 
reply. 


Things generally go well with this 
man. For the most part he is im- 
mune from the rudeness that human 
beings commonly inflict upon one an- 
other, because men have more than 
a common respect for him. But he 
knows what it means to be hurt 
deeply. He knows how terrible it is 
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to stumble upon sorrow at times when 
he looks for happiness. 

One night he drove his two daugh- 
ters home from the church where 
they had been attending a meeting 
of the Sunday School teachers. They 
were quiet, and he supposed them 
tired. When they reached home they 
took out their school books silently 
and began their home work. They 
said nothing about the meeting and 
looked busy. When the rest of the 
family went upstairs to bed, they re- 
mained up to continue their study. 
But a father such as he is possesses 
instinctive moments during which it 
is impossible for his ehildren to hide 
a secret from him. He knew that 
something had happened, and he 
came downstairs to question them. 

Before the door of their study room 
he stopped. One of them was sob- 
bing and the other was talking softly, 
making a brave attempt to control 
the feelings which seemed to seek 
wild escape in her voice. 

“Please, Eileen, don’t cry like that. 
Daddy will hear you. We must get 
used to things like that. We know 
that Daddy is a good man, no matter 
what they say.” 

It almost tore his heart out to hear 
the voice of his younger daughter. 
“I—I know it, Mary. But why do 
they always have to start talking 
about trying to convert people—as if 
they were missionaries!” The voice 
almost broke with sobs. “And why do 
they have to bring up mixed mar- 
riages and Protestants who are al- 
most Catholics but are afraid to go 


through with it? You know they 
meant Daddy, and they think he’s 
afraid, and they think that we’re not 
so good, either—” 

The father sensed a cold perspira- 
tion on his forehead and hands. Nev- 
er before had he realized how terrible 
a thing it is to hear the bitterness in 
a child’s voice. But he could only 
stand and listen. 

“Don’t feel so bad, Eileen. It 
wouldn’t be kind if we began to find 
fault with them. Daddy isn’t a Cath- 
olic yet, but he can’t afford to hurry. 
We know that. God doesn’t let people 
hurry all the time. Sometimes He 
seems to be hiding from them. But 
I’m sure that Daddy will find him out. 
He has never refused to do what he 
thinks is right. Do you remember the 
poem we were reading last month, 
Eileen—The Hound of Heaven’? I 
often think of Daddy in that way, 
only he seems to be the hound, Eileen. 
It doesn’t seem right to think that 
God would ever run away from any- 
body, but sometimes He tests men 
that way, just as He tested Mary and 
Joseph when they lost Him in the 
Temple. Sometimes I think it’s a 
sign that He loves men better when 
He seems to be eluding them. It 
makes them hungry for something 
that they do not possess, something 
that they need more than anything 
else in the world. You and I, because 
we are Catholics, call it faith. But 
to Daddy it is the light of faith, and 
he hasn’t seen the light yet, Eileen. 
That is why shallow people do not 
understand, I suppose. Because they 





| FIND MY 


\ \ HO has not awakened 
from some terrible nightmare shiver- 
ing with fear, to find the morning 
sun streaming in at the window, and 
to realize with a feeling of utter 
thankfulness that it was only a 
dream? So it is with my awakening 
trom the nightmare of agnosticism to 
the blessed knowledge that there is a 
God. Yes, there is a God. What tre- 
mendous joy in such assurance. There 
is a God Who created all things; Who 
holds the world’s destiny in His 
hands. There is a future life. When 
we die we not only keep our identity 
but become infinitely beautified by 
the Presence of this God. 

My mind at first seems unable to 
grasp any other fact than this one 
tremendous, all-important one— 
there is a God. And with this essen- 
tial belief indelibly imprinted on my 
mind, I find myself miraculously led 


By 
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by God Himself through the portals 
of His own true Church. 

The next step is getting acquainted 
with Catholic beliefs and practices. I 
am like a stranger in a strange land. 
The language, customs and beliefs 
are all unfamiliar. I feel strange and 
a bit forlorn. I have left the old 
country, bleak and desolate but still 
one that I knew, and I am now in an 
unfamiliar world. 


I TRY to mingle with my former 
companions, but there is a barrier 
between us. What is wrong to me now 
is not wrong to them. They are kind 
and tolerant with me, and a bit con- 
descending. I feel ashamed, not of my 
new found beliefs, but of what they 


know what it means to walk in the 
Sun always they cannot understand 
the horror that a lonely man feels in 
the darkness. They call him a cow- 
ard because they think he can see 
clearly and is afraid to hold out his 
hands and accept the gift that may 
mean a loss of other things. But we 
know better than that, Eileen. And, 
even if he were a coward, it would do 
no good to criticize him as they do. 
We must pray for him. Daddy won’t 
mind taking our hands if we can help 
to show him the way in the darkness. 
Some night, Eileen, I feel that Daddy 
is going to look up high and see the 
light and fall down and adore it.” 

Words became indistinguishable to 
him after that. He went upstairs 
softly, carrying with him only. the 
bitter sobbing of one daughter and 
the quiet consolation of the other. 
And his heart ached with a pain that 
he had never felt before, a pain made 
by the piercing of a sword that he 
himself seemed to be swinging. 

His children never knew what he 
suffered that night. They were asleep 
when he crept into their room very 
late, just to ease his mind and heart 
by looking at them and to assure 
himself that they were not crying. 
And they did not hear the prayer 
that he made while standing there 
in the darkness. 

“Dear God, when I see the light, 
please give me the courage to recog- 
nize it. And please let me be as loyal 
to You as my chidren are and never 
let me think unkindly of others who 
cannot see.” 


GOD 


think these beliefs are. Such a short 
time ago I too thought Catholics ig- 
norant, superstitious people, and I 
hate appearing this way in the eyes 
of anyone. 


yo I mingle with my Catholic 
acquaintances it is only a little 
better. They too are rather conde- 
scending. They rejoice over me as over 
@ man saved from drowning and I 
rather resent being rejoiced over. I 
used to be stupid, and ignorant, and 
foolish, but I wasn’t such a bad fellow 
at that. 

Gradually, very gradually, I become 
better acquainted with my new- 
found joy, which till now was foreign 
to me. I can discuss with quite a 
nimble tongue the Blessed Mother, 
the Little Flower, Novenas, Confes- 
sion and Father Blank. I become ac- 
customed to the touch of the rosary in 
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my fingers. I can genufiect in church 
or light a candle without feeling awk- 
ward and strange. Confession ceases 
to be a bugbear and becomes a solace 
to my often overburdened soul. 

Did I ever feel ashamed? How 
strange! Why everything is so beau- 
tiful, and interesting, and thrilling in 
this new country—my country—that 
I grieve for those who haven’t tasted 
of its joys. 

And so I strive to tell my former 
companions of these joys, and am 
met with coldness, disbelief, and 
prejudice. So I clasp my treasure to 
my heart with greater love, and am 
forced to be more silent, more re- 
served. 

The third step is a realization of 
God as a personal friend. Up to now 
the knowledge of His existence has 
been sufficient. But I have begun to 
meditate, to suffer, to be lonely. Iam 
driven to become intimate with Him. 
I need more than the consciousness 
of a Supreme Being. And I realize 
that since He is a God of love He 
longs for our love in return. Each 
soul is a sacred tabernacle in which 
He resides in order to be our Coun- 
sellor and our Guide. I begin to talk 
to Him, to yearn for Him, to under- 
stand a little what Holy Communion 
means. Up to now self has been the 
centre of my universe. Now God is 
taking the place of self. I have fallen 
in love with God. 

Thus begins the great adventure. 
Each morning there is the brisk walk 
over to church, and I am kneeling in 
His Presence amid His ardent friends. 
Everything seems so warm, and 
homey, and familiar. There is His 
Blessed Mother’s statue, not very 
beautiful but something that I know 
intimately and love. And here are St. 
Joseph and the Little Flower. And 
there are the blossoms and the can- 
dles on the altar. 

And before me in the tabernacle is 
God Himself in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the same God Who appeared 
to Magdalen and called her “Mary,” 
and Who showed to Thomas His 
wounded hands, and feet, and side. 


H™® He is before me calling me too 
by name, and telling me how glad 
He is that I came; and He is showing 
His wounds and saying He suffered 
them for me. Soon He will give Him- 
self to me—My Beloved. 

As I go about my day’s work all 
sorts of trials beset me. There are 
criticisms, unpleasant surroundings, 
tediousness, worry. Sometimes the 
day seems full of trials. In the midst 
of them I realize that our Lord suf- 
fered just such hardships when He 
was on earth. And I realize too that 
He is within me and that He is now 
sharing my trials. 

When the day’s work is over I drop 
in for a visit to church on my way 
home. It is all different now; cool, 
and dim. and quiet. I can barely dis- 


cern the statues but I know they are 
there. Some candles are flickering in 
front of them, symbols of prayers 
sent up to God’s saints by their 
friends. 

The flowers droop in adoration and 
yet hold their sweetness. The vigil 
light burns in recognition of the 
Presence of my God. 

As I kneel here alone perhaps I am 
too tired to talk, so I listen to hear if 
He has anything to say to me—and I 
am at peace. How could I have gone 
through the day without this Beloved 
Presence; without the promise of 
these meetings, and more meetings 
on the morrow? 

The fourth step is the conviction 
that the Roman Catholic Church is 
the one and only church founded by 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


pmmare with many this is the initial 
step; with those who become 
converts because they are intellectu- 
ally convinced of the truth of the 
church. But with others who have 
had long, hard roads to travel this is 
not the case. In the beginning the 
intellect has little to do with it. It is 
rather the yearning of the human 
heart for rest that breaks through 
the wall of unbelief to find secure and 
lasting peace. 

Now I see the wisdom, the logic, 
the common sense of our beliefs, and 
I revel in the bigness, the unity, the 
authority of our glorious church. 

I look in amazement at the chaos 
around me. So many opinions with 
no authority behind them. The mem- 
bers of the different churches, and 
the ministers themselves, all practis- 
ing individual interpretation. 

Here is a minister who believes in 
confession theoretically but does not 
practise it. Here another who advo- 
cates birth control. A third who de- 
nies the divinity of Christ. We see 
two members of the same church re- 
ceiving communion, one believing in 
a Spiritual Presence, the other in a 
Real Presence. No one to guide them. 


No one to say “You must believe in 
God’s word.” I am comforted and 
sustained by the mercy of Holy 
Mother Church, but infinitely more 
to me is her voice of authority which 
strengthens me and keeps me sane 
and true. 

As I look at the sheep of other folds 
I am bewildered by their attitude to- 
ward our church. They are ignorant 
of it, they are prejudiced, bigoted, 
and yet—and here is the strange part 
of it—they are fascinated, drawn to 
it. They call it “having a touch of 
Roman Fever,” or “being a little at- 
tracted to the house across the 
street,” and such-like expressions. 
We don’t have “touches of Anglican 
Fever,” or of “Lutheran Fever.” We 
are so completely happy, and satis- 
fied, and sure that we only wish that 
they might share our happiness. If 
we could but take them by the hand 
and lead them from the restlessness 
without where they are standing 
peering through the window, into the 
light, and warmth, and security of 
God’s own church. If we could only 
make them understand that this 
“touch of Roman Fever” is the Holy 
Ghost speaking to them. 

Oh, how grateful we should be! 
“My God, I thank Thee for all Thou 
hast done for me. For the wonderful 
gift of faith in Thyself. For Thy 
Humanity which has brought Thee 
within my reach, where I can know 
Thee, love Thee, serve Thee. I thank 
Thee for Thy Mother and Thy 
friends, and for all the sacraments 
and customs of Thy Church. And I 
thank Thee that Thou hast brought 
me safely to the barque of Peter, rid- 
ing serenely and bravely on the 
waves, with Thyself at the helm dis- 
guised in Peter’s robes. No need to 
fear shipwreck or disaster when Thou 
art guiding us. No need to cry ‘Lord, 
save us, we perish!’ For if we did so 
cry, Thou wouldst command the 
winds and the sea and there would 
be a great calm. And Thou wouldst 
say ‘Why are you fearful, O ye of lit- 
tle faith?’” 








Water Lily 


By John Gilland Brunini 


OOTED in mud yet bursting through a mirrored sky, 

Pale petals circling the golden heart they humbly bear. 
Serving perfectly creation’s perfect end— 
Your beauty pricks the soul and brings the blood of prayer. 














ANOINTING 


By Michael 
Kenny, S.J. 


‘bee is perhaps no 
Sacrament so misunderstood and so 
often feared as Extreme Unction, 
yet in at least one particular there is 
none so expressive of Divine love nor 
so evocative of human hope and 
peace. Though every sacramental 
channel of Divine grace is a living 
manifestation of God’s mysterious 
love for man, the Last Sacrament 
manifests more specially the pressing 
urgency of Divine friendship. 

Christ had amply supplied in the 
other six Sacraments all the means 
and helps man should need for salva- 
tion. But the Friend Divine, Who on 
Calvary gave friendship’s test su- 
preme, would go far beyond man’s 
needs. He would not only save His 
dying friend from eternal loss; He 
would save him on the instant; He 
would be united with him at once and 
forever. To each one of us, as to our 
brother thief on Calvary, He fain 
would say: “This day thou wilt be 
with me in Paradise.” 

It was thus the Christian world un- 
derstood Extreme Unction for the 
first sixteen centuries of Christian 
life. When the ghost in “Hamlet” 
lamented that his murderer had left 
him “unhousell’d, unappointed, un- 
anel’d,” he set the culminating word 
precisely where Christian tradition, 
from St. James’ day to Shakespeare’s, 
would have putit. To Saints Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventure, and l- 
bert the Great to Suarez and the 
faithful of their times, Extreme 
Unction had none of the frightening 
import so many now associate with 
this Sacrament. The stress of Prot- 
estant controversy had made Purga- 
tory seem so inescapable and Extreme 
Unction so powerless to avoid it that 
Rev. Joseph Kern, S. J., confesses in 
his treatise thereon (Pustet, 1907) 
his utter surprise at finding the doc- 
tors of the thirteenth century unani- 
mous in teaching that its proximate 
and primary effect is: “That perfect 
health of soul which disposed it to 
the immediate Beatific Vision, un- 
less restoration of bodily health was 
more expedient.” This doctrine they, 
like their teaching predecessors, drew 
from the institutional words of St. 
James 5:14,15: 

“Is anyone sick among you? Let 
him bring in the priest of the 


Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord; and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick man; and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he be in 
sins they shall be forgiven him.” 
Thus, the priest’s anointing of the 
sick with prayer was received by the 
Church and administered from Apos- 
tolic days as a Sacrament, one of the 
seven, each of which has, of its na- 
ture, a specific purpose peculiar to 
itself that none of the others ordi- 
narily possesses, and effects it of its 
own power. That its primary, pecul- 
iar and specific purpose is to prepare 
and fit the soul for immediate en- 
trance into Heaven may be gathered 
from phrases in the ancient formulas 
for consecrating the oil of the sick: 
“God’s perfect chrism,” “dispeller of 
all evils,” “medicine of salvation,” 
etc.; and from administering prayers 
that imply equal purity of soul in the 
recipient as in the newly baptized. 


B" the doctors of theology, whose 
authority is paramount in matters 
not clearly defined, carry us far be- 
yond inference. St. Albert the Great 
declares: “The substantial effect of 
Extreme Unction is to remove the 
stains of sin inasmuch as these ob- 
struct the immediate flight of the 
soul to Heaven.” And St. Thomas 
(Sum. III p.g.65): “The cure for sin 
is twofold: one which heals the in- 
firmity, restoring health, and this in 
spiritual life is effected by Penance; 
the other is the restitution of the 
pristine strength, and this is effected 
by Extreme Unction, which removes 
all remains of sin and prepares a man 
for final glory.” Aquinas adds (Suppl. 
229.a.l.) “This Sacrament disposes 
immediately to glory’—a teaching 
thus carried three centuries further 
by Suarez: 

“Extreme Unction, if it meets no 
obstacle, takes away every ill from 
the soul that might in any way im- 
pede or retard its entrance into eter- 
nal glory. This is the kind of prepa- 
ration we need for that end. It is 
most becoming that there be a Sacra- 
ment to secure this grace for us, and 
since no other Sacrament has been 
instituted therefor, it is evident that 
this is that Sacrament.” 

This authentic and consoling teach- 
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For LIFE’Ss ENDING 


ing is strangely excluded from our 
modern catechisms. Of the three ef- 
fects presented in Baltimore No. 2, 
the first, to comfort us in sickness and 
strengthen against temptation, can 
be supplied by Holy Communion and 
Penance; the third, restoration to 
health if God sees fit, is not the pri- 
mary effect; and the second, to re- 
move venial sin and cleanse the soul 
from the remains of sin, is incom- 
plete. The remission of mortal as well 
as venial sin is but an accidental ef- 
fect of Extreme Unction, and the fur- 
ther explanation, that “the remains 
of sin” are “the inclination to evil 
and weakness of will which remain 
after our sins are forgiven,” omits 
many other obstacles to immediate 
entrance into glory. 

The inadequacy of such modern 
explanations of Extreme Unction to 
our children is all the more strange 
that text books widely used in the- 
ologates or commended to teachers, 
such as Noldin, Genicot, and Spirago- 
Clarke, expound the older doctrine 
clearly and completely. Rev. H. Nol- 
din, perhaps the most authoritative 
of these Jesuit moralists, premises 
that, as Penance was instituted to re- 
mit sins, so was Extreme Unction to 
blot out their remains; and he sets 
down (De Sacr. No. 431) as the pri- 
mary effects of the Sacrament: 1— 
Strength of soul, whereby the patient 
is granted, with increase of Sanctify- 
ing Grace, the right to actual graces 
that overcome the weaknesses, tempt- 
ings and debilities incident to mortal 
illness. 2.—The bloting out of venial 
sins and of penalties that prevent im- 
mediate passage to eternal glory. 


| Speers NOLDIN places as secondary 
effects: 1—Remission of mortalsin, 
if the patient, being attrite, is unable 
to confess it, subject, however, to con- 
fession on recovery; and 2.—Health 
of Body, if expedient for the primary 
soul health. This it effects not by 
accident nor miracle, but by its own 
supernatural power in assisting and 


- directing the natural physical causes. 


Extreme Unction produces these ef- 
fects of itself by its ordinary sacra- 
mental efficacy, even on the uncon- 
scious, provided only that it be not 
prevented, spiritually, by unrepented 
mortal sin, and physically, according 
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to Father Noldin, by the lack of suffi- 
cient natural vitality to sustain the 
supernatural healing forces. 

Hence the desirability of receiving 
this Sacrament, if possible, while the 
mental and physical powers are still 
active. Here the catechisms are again 
out of harmony with St. James and 
his authentic interpreters. The words, 
“in danger of death by sickness” are 
not identical with “if anyone be 
sick.” Actual or immediate “danger 
of death” is not, in fact, required for 
Extreme Unction, but a sickness from 
which death may, but not necessarily 
will, result; and the Sacrament may 
be received as often as this condition 
obtains in separate sicknesses or 
separately in the same sickness. 

Objections have been raised to the 
restatement of this pristine doctrine, 
as happened at the restoration of 
early and daily Communion and like 
renovations and reforms of all pe- 
riods; to most of which the answer 
will suffice: We may not be more 
Catholic than the Church nor more 
prudent than Providence. God gives 
His graces freely, and remission to 
the penitent sinner of all sins and 
their debts, whether in Baptism or 
Extreme Unction, works no more in- 
jury to the virtuous than paying the 
same price to the workers of an hour 
as of an entire day. 


Nor does this doctrine eliminate 
the need of Masses and prayers for 
the receivers of Extreme Unction, any 
more than for the saintly acquaint- 
ances we assuredly believe to be with 
God. Such certainty is never absolute 
in this life. We are certain of the 
immediate saving power of Extreme 
Unction, but God alone knows 
whether conditions in any given in- 
stance permit the fullness of its ap- 
plication. A further uncertainty is 
induced by a distinction offered on 
the words “dispose” and “prepare,” 
which, though the doctors cited do 
not make it, would seem to have some 
weight, viz., that while the annealing 
graces do obliterate sin and its re- 
mains and so “prepare” and “dispose” 
the soul for Heaven, they do not nec- 
essarily so extinguish the habitual 
tendencies induced by sin as to fit it 
instantly for the Beatific Vision. 

In either case, the saving graces of 
Extreme Unction are so comprehen- 
sively curative, that were they clearly 
expounded to our people, the foolish 
or malignant fear of this Sacrament 
would vanish. They would seek it 
eagerly at the first symptoms of dan- 
gerous illness, and would no longer 
shrink from death’s approach, right- 
ly deeming it the gateway to beati- 
tude. The distinguished Catholic au- 
thor, M. E. Francis, when informed 





by promise previously exacted that 
there was remote likelihood of her 
illness ending fatally, said, “I should 
like to receive the Last Sacraments 
while I can enjoy them.” And her 
daughter adds, “She did enjoy the re- 
ception of those last solemn rites 
with all their intrinsic beauty and 
their ineffable powers of strength and 
consolation.” 

The recent publication, “Channels 
of Redemption” (Benziger) by Rev. 
C. H. Herzog, S.J., containing an ade- 
quate treatise on this Sacrament in 
English, will amply equip teachers to 
expound its consoling beneficence. 

This teaching will draw our peo- 
ple nearer to God in life as in death. 
The healing and purifying oils com- 
plete the drama of Christ’s ministry 
of love. At life’s earliest dawn His 
love seeks out the soul His Blood had 
bought, and in the stream of Bap- 
tismal graces He purifies it for Heav- 
en’s heritage. Incessantly He follows 
it through life, His very own, inun- 
dating it with other sacramental 
graces, even communing in Personal 
Unions, to make or hold it pure. And 
“having loved His own, He loved them 
unto the end.” As the curtain of life’s 
drama falls, He comes with the com- 
pelling graces of Love’s Unction to 
win His beloved to Himself, at that 
instant and forever. 


TTABLOIDIA CATHOLICA 


| together the 
words “Catholic” and “Tabloid” may 
send a shudder through many God- 
fearing readers. To most people the 
mere mention of a tabloid newspaper 
conjures up visions of a cold blooded 
editor sacrificing reputations, names 
and hearts at the demand of the 
great god circulation; sex, masquer- 
ading under the guise of physical 
culture; and promotion schemes 
sponsoring pageants of pulchritude. 
The old maxim “Every thing is good” 
seems to be forgotten when tabloids 
are considered. Yet there are certain 
theories, presented by the tabloids, 
which are well worth consideration 
by Catholic editors and publishers 
and others interested in Catholic 
journalism. 

The illustrated tabloid newspaper 
frankly makes a mass appeal. It rec- 
ognizes that the three types of mind 
—mass, intellectual quality, financial 
quality—overlap to a certain extent. 
Because of this overlapping the tab- 
loid appeals to the masses, knowing 
that in doing this it will also appeal 
to many who are classified among 
the other two types. Thus it recog- 
nizes the fact that the millionaire 


By 
Francis E. Benz 


who chews gum must chew the same 
penny slab as the shop girl who 
passes him on the street and not a 
special “cud de luxe” at a dollar a 
stick. 

That the tabloids have been suc- 
cessful in appealing to the Jones 
rather than to the Stuyvesants is 
beyond doubt. The circulation of the 
tabloids is enormous. The paper with 
the largest circulation in America, 
over a million daily, is a tabloid. This 
vast circulation is due to the under- 
lying idea of mass appeal and not 
solely to the manner in which the 
principle was carried out. The tab- 
loid that offends most in appealing 
to the base instincts in man is the 
one which is the least successful 
financially and has the smallest cir- 
culation of the three illustrated daily 
tabloids in New York City. 

Certain Catholic papers and maga- 
zines appeal to the intellectual type 
of reader and to that type only. This 
is as it should be. The mistake so 


often made, however, is that many 
of our Catholic weekly newspapers 
endeavor to reach the Jones with a 
Stuyvesantian appeal. This simply 
cannot be done and the sooner this is 
recognized the better it will be for 
Catholic journalism. If the Jones 
are to become readers—not merely 
subscribers because their pastor in- 
formed them that it was their solemn 
duty to take the paper—then the 
appeal made by the paper must be 
to them. Less circulation drives 
would be needed if this were the case. 

There are various types of news- 
papers but they can all be placed in 
two categories. Those that print only 
the news and those that print the 
news “plus.” This “plus” makes the 
newspaper interesting. It is the 
sugar coating on the pill or the or- 
ange juice with which the castor oil 
is mixed. 

But what concretely is this “plus”? 
First of all, pictures. Newspapers 
recognize more and more the value of 
pictures. More pictures are printed 
today than ever before. The old Chi- 
nese proverb which says that a pic- 
ture is worth ten thousand words is 
not forgotten. Readers can grasp in- 
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stantiy a story that is told by a pic- 
ture and readers like pictures. Their 
interest is quickly aroused by a paper 
which carries pictures of parish or 
diocesan events, whether it be the 
picture of a scene from a parish play 
or the installation of a new Arch- 
bishop. The great majority even 
enjoy seeing their own picture in 
print or a picture of those above or 
below them socially. 

Primarily, however, readers desire 
pictures because they are easily, 
clearly and quickly perceptible and 
intelligible. They are primary and 
elemental. The infant begins to see 
in seven days or less and only begins 
to read after six years or more. We 
are sight-sensed at birth and only 
time and habit make us word- 
minded. Words are only shifting 
symbols variously combined, while 
pictures are reflections of reality, 
frozen facts and the only satisfactory 
substitute for seeing. There is no 
doubt but that the future newspaper 
will carry more pictures than ever 
before. Even the most conservative 
editors recognize this. 

Secondly, this “plus” interest con- 
sists of features. Most news stories 
which appear in a Catholic weekly 
lack the element of timeliness. In 
order to make these stories interest- 
ing they must be given a feature 
twist. Mere presentation of week-old 
facts is not enough. ” 

There are the features themselves: 
Catholic comic strips, “Strange but 
True,” “Sursum Carda,” a liturgical 
column, a story corner for children, 
a column for boys and one for girls, 
a mission page, a sport page, a ques- 
tion box, special departments for 
women, first run fiction and various 
other attractions that inform, help 
or amuse. 

Furthermore it should be remem- 
bered that articles published in a 
Catholic weekly newspaper are pri- 
marily feature material and should 
be written in a feature style. Text 
book language is out of place in a 
newspaper. Articles should be writ- 
ten in a popular style that is in con- 
formity with the average reader’s 
intelligence. By this is not meant 
that the writer must employ “gutter” 
English, but he should be clear, force- 
ful and instructive although enter- 
taining. 

In many of our Catholic newspa- 
pers feature material is crowded on 
to one page and much of its excel- 
lence is hidden away. Here again the 
tabloids point the way. The tabloid 
sheet 111% by 15% inches is an excel- 
lent size for a Catholic newspaper 
because news stories and features 
have more display on a smaller sheet 
than on the cumbersome blanket 
type. The eye is not so apt to skip 
over articles and news stories on the 
smaller sheet. 

In the smaller sheet the special 
departments would not all be printed 
on one page or relegated to some cor- 


ner to be used as fillers. Each de- 
partment could have a page of its 
own, or two departments could be 
given equal prominence on the same 
page. For example, an entire page 
could be devoted to the missions, an- 
other to Holy Name activities. A page 
could be given over to advice for boys 
and activities of the Boy Scouts, Cru- 
saders, Columbian Squires and other 
boy organizations of the diocese; an- 
other to girls and children; and still 
another page could be devoted to 
fashions, recipes and events of inter- 
est to women. 

Likewise a full page should be given 
over to sports. And by sports is meant 
covering the games of parochial 
schools and Catholic clubs in every 
division of sport in which diocesan 
teams participate. Sports have a 
great hold on the American public 
and Catholics certainly are no excep- 
tion to this rule. A good sporting page 
will attract and hold readers, espe- 
cially younger readers. And the 
young readers of today are the sub- 
scribers of tomorrow. 


Another good practice not initiated 
but used by many tabloids and other 
newspapers is printing the first para- 
graph or two in larger size type than 
the body of the news story. The eye 
is led from the headline, through the 
ten point type first paragraph and 
into the story almost unconsciously. 
Ofttimes the reader hesitates after 
reading the head to scan the long 
story that follows. But if the first 
ten or twelve lines are printed in 
larger type the reader is tempted 
to at least read the larger print and 
before he is aware of it, he finds him- 
self deeply interested and continues 
on until the end. 

If these elements are added to a 
good newspaper directed by an editor 
capable of weighing news values 
there is no reason why such a Cath- 
olic newspaper should fail. Our Cath- 
oilc people would not be accused of 
being apathetic and indifferent to- 
ward the Catholic press. Rather they 
would eagerly look forward to the 
postman bringing them their copy of 
the diocesan weekly. 
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SETON HALL 
COLLEGE 


NEW JERSEY’S CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
FOR MEN 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
Established 1856 


College of Arts and Sciences, em- 
powered by act of the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey to grant 
Academic Degrees, endowed with 
all the rights belonging to similar 
corporations by the laws of the 
State. Registered in New York 
and New Jersey; Standard Col- 
lege N. C. E. A. Selected Faculty. 
Complete courses leading to de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science. Special de- 
partment of Education. Athletics. 
Admirable location; excellent board. 


SETON HALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Seton Hall High School, a prepara- 
tory school under the same Board of 
Trustees as Seton Hall College, but 
distinct in faculty, buildings, disci- 
pline. All instructors possess de- 
grees from recognized colleges. 
Beautiful campus, athletics. Board- 
ing and day students. Accredited 
Middle States and Maryland. 


For Further Particulars 
and Catalogue, Address 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. H. McLaughlin, S.T.D., 
President 








N= HASKINS. By William M. Lamers. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$1.25. 


The story of Ned Haskins and his 
schoolfellows and, last but not least, 
of Father Kane, their companion and 
preceptor on a thrilling holiday, is a 
very happy departure from the some- 
what hackneyed type of school stories 
that flow with such a steady current 
for the edification and entertainment 
of Catholic boys. Indeed it is prob- 
ably because the author has reversed 
the order of these two objects and 
put entertainment first that he has 
been so successful for it is a sound 
principle that in fiction the edifica- 
tion will take care of itself if the tale 
is a wholesome one. 

Mr. Lamers does very little preach- 
ing, for which thanks to him are due, 
but he has made his tale a wholesome 
one and in it the reader may look 
for and find the things that all nor- 
mal boys delightin. Here are adven- 
tures, a strange old house and hidden 
treasure in full measure and the 
working out of clues in the manner 
of the detective story, so that even 
the grown-up may find pleasure in 
the perusal. 

This is the first excursion of Mr. 
Lamers into the realm of fiction but 
we hope that it is not the last. 


AVORITE NEWMAN SERMONS. Selected 

by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee. $3.00. 


The cult of Newman does not die 
though some of us in the midst of the 
busy work-a-day world may some- 
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ENID DINNIS’ BOOKS 


7" most distinctively Catholic 
novelist and short-story writer 
is Enid Dinnis. “Every Catholic,” 
says America, “who reads books 
should read Enid Dinnis.” And 
because this is our own convic- 
tion, we wish to make her works 
more widely known. Every book 
is surely worth the price. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT $2.10 
This captivating romance is 
built on a sure historical 
foundation. 


The SHEPHERD of WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
These pages sparkle with fun 
and fancy, bright bubbles on 
the current of piety and wis- 
dom which run through her 
volume. 


THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
As in her other stories, Miss 
Dinnis portrays a group of 
people that are vibrantly 
alive and real in a way that 
is at once serious and hu- 
morous. 


ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 
These tales are meant for all 
God’s children, old and 
young. 

GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
“Delightful” — that is the 
word that fits this dainty 
volume. 


THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
It is a brilliant historical ro- 
mance, which presents an 
attractive picture of Catholic 
life in England in the 15ta 
century. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
Fourteen short stories. 
THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 


A Divine Comedy. “A solid 
book full of the courage of 
joy.” 

MYSTICS ALL $1.60 
Wide circulation is the 
rightful due of this welcome 
collection of eleven stories 
which treat of Catholic mys- 
ticism. 


MORE MYSTICS $1.60 
Sixteen short stories, all full 
of rich humor, delicate 
beauty, and spiritual in- 
sight. It is a easket of gems. 


OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 
Her latest book of short- 
stories. 


The above prices include postage. 
Order from: 
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times forget how glorious he is until 
we are reminded by such new vol- 
umes as this of Father O’Connell, 
when we pause once more to wonder 
and admire at his power and elo- 
quence. 

Probably at no time in history has 
eloquence been so discounted as at 
present but even today there is some- 
thing about his words, polished as 
they are and molded into such per- 
fect periods, yet burn with the ardent 
fire of his spiritual zeal, which moves 
us strangely and makes us forget, if 
but for a moment, our preoccupation 
with Gradgrind’s facts and figures. It 
is well that this be so for to admit 
that such true eloquence as his failed 
any more to move us would be tanta- 
mount to an admission of spiritual 
death. 

But aside from the direct enjoy- 
ment of Newman there is another 
aspect of him as a preacher and as 
a man that engages our interest just 
now. We know, of course, that to him 
probably more than to any one other 
the new invigorating impulse is due 
that was responsible for the reawak- 
ening of the Church in England, the 
impulse which now in the hands of 
his great successors bids fair to re- 
alize his dream of the reconversion 
of England, but it is fascinating to 
realize how diverse and vivid the 
stream of Catholic literature and cul- 
ture which rose from the fountain- 
head of his genius has now become. 
While it is true that the genius of 
others in other lands has contributed 
to that stream which is ever rising 
to greater flood, while it is obviously 
true that his genius as well as that 
of those others is directly traceable 
to the supernatural genius of the 
Church, it is none the less a fact that 
the great men we praise today in the 
English-speaking world, Chesterton, 
Belloc, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Chris- 
topher Dawson and the rising tide of 
young authors are all the spiritual 
heirs of the movement originated by 
him. 

Indeed, it is quite possible to trace 
in the writings of Newman many of 
the ideas and methods of which these 
men are the protagonists and for this 
reason, if for no other, this new 
volume of Sermons possesses a value 
particularly timely. 


+ Vert Is LirTep. By Reverend 
Joseph B. Code. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.25. 
It is a happy augury for a growing 
appreciation of Church history in 
America that so many books are ap- 
pearing containing the stories of the 
orders of religious women and the 
heroic and effective work they have 
done in the cause of religion here. 
In the present volume Father Code 
has not confined himself to any par- 
ticular order but has taken the lives 
of the venerable foundresses of the 
chief establishments and given us 





For First Communion Classes 


OUR FIRST 
COMMUNION 


Instructions in Story Form with Col- 
ored Drawings Accompanying Text 
According to Modern Educational 
Methods. Based on Essential Re- 
quirements, Canon 854 of the New 
Code of Canon Law. 


By REV. WILLIAM R. KELLY 


HIS is the beginning of the “First Com- 

munion Season” and classes of young 
children are being formed in every parish 
to prepare them for this important event. 
Due to the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X, 
the minimum age limit for children at- 
tending these classes has been reduced. 
This book is therefore ideal for the in- 
struction of these young children. The allu- 
sions to incidents in the Old and New 
Testaments so skillfully woven into the 
text make the book as exciting as an adven- 
ture story. And yet, it reproduces the 
lessons of the catechism in the words of 
little children. 


64 pages. Size, 5 x 7 inches. 18 illustrations 
in three colors, 18 in black and white, many 
specially drawn for this book, perfectly 
visualizing the text. Text based on Thorn- 
dike Word List. Type and arrangements 
meet requirements of pedagogical hygiene. 


List, $0.32. To schools, Priests and 
Religious, net, $0.24. 


The Mass for Children 


Instructions in Story Form for Use in the 

Primary Grades with Colored Drawings 

Accompanying text according to Modern 
Educational Methods. 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. KELLY 


Author of “Our First Communion” 
64 pages. Size, 5 x 7 inches. 36 illustra- 
tions, 18 in colors and 18 in black and white. 
The children will love it and it will increas 
their love of the Mass as the children will 
know the Mass. 


List, $0.32. To schools, Priests and 
Religious, net, $0.24. 








Our Sacraments 


Instructions in Story Form for Use in the 

Intermediate Grades, with Colored Draw- 

ings Accompanying text according to Mod- 
ern Educational Methods. 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. KELLY 


Author of “Our First Communion” 


128 pages. Sizes 5 x 7 inches. 49 illustra- 
tions, 7 full-page colored, 10 colored and 
32 in black and white in text. Father Kelly 
develops the intricate subject of the Seven 
Sacraments in a most pleasing manner. 


List, $0.60. To schools, Priests and 
Religious, net, $0.45. 
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brief but striking sketches of what 
Father Fulton J. Sheen refers to in 
his introduction as “some of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest women.” 

The material has been drawn from 
Father Code’s larger and earlier work, 
Great American Foundresses, and 
forms a valuable little reference 
library in itself. 


M* RETREAT Master. By Reverend 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 


Father Herbst here offers us a 
series of meditations and prayers es- 
pecially arranged for Religious who 
find it necessary to make their re- 
treats in private. With his usual 
sense of the appropriate he has built 
up these devotions about a group of 
central ideas in such a way that they 
lead naturally one to another in a 
very forceful series. The book is a 
valuable addition to an already con- 
siderable series of similar works. 


Ts LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED 
Vircin Mary. By Sister M. Mil- 
dred, O.S.F. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. $1.75. 


This is a very convenient and at- 
tractive edition of the “Little Office 
of Our Lady” and of the “Office of 
the Dead,” to which Sister M. Mildred 
has added a short but illuminating 
commentary. It is compact and easy 
to handle and its very moderate 
price brings it within the reach of all. 
Intended primarily for use in con- 
vents, it is, nevertheless, a very valu- 
able work for laymen and lay women. 

Of the Office itself nothing needs 
to be said here. It is one of the great 
liturgical prayers of the Church and 


as such ranks with the greatest 
works of art in the world to say 
nothing of its religious significance. 


H™ Mass. By the Rev. Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. $1.00. 


When one picks up for the first 
time a volume such as this which 
offers an explanation of the Mass, 
the question is apt to pass through 
one’s mind, is there any one, any 
Catholic at least, who does not know 
what the Mass is? The answer, alas! 
must be in the affirmative. There 
are many, it seems, who, excepting 
in the most hazy way, do not realize 
the infinite significance of the Su- 
preme Sacrifice offered on the altars 
of the world, and who in consequence 
attend it with hearts and minds ill 
attuned to its overwhelming splendor. 


But this is not all. Even those who 
imagine that they have a fairly ade- 
quate knowledge will, upon reading 
Father Herbst’s little book, discover 
how small is that knowledge compar- 
ed with what is to be known. There 
are depths beyond depths of spiritual 
and mystical comprehension, depths 
not to be plumbed by the human 
spirit, but these we may approach 
though it be only to the threshold 
by reading the simple words of 
Father Herbst and very few of us 
will not find our minds illuminated 
by the perusal. 


TT SPIRIT OF JOGUES PREP. By Rev. 
William J. Smith, S.J. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $1.25. 


Of the making of many books 
there is no end we are told and the 


observation is true, though perhaps 
not so overwhelmingly true, of the 
making of school stories for boys. Of 
these stories the vast majority are all 
very much of a pattern; the relations 
of the undergraduates to each other 
and to the teachers under whose tu- 
telage, kindly or otherwise, they come. 
This forms the background and 
against it the outstanding features 
of the picture are the studies on 
one side and the athletics, football, 
basketball, etc., on the other. 

Of these some are well written, 
some less well, but whatever the style 
there is a sameness about the inci- 
dents and the moral that makes for 
an almost deadly monotony. The 
hero is sometimes the good boy who 
converts the sinners, sometimes one 
of the sinners who is converted, but 
always, always, he makes the decid- 
ing touchdown in the final game of 
the season and carries off class 
honors. 

If one sometimes almost hopes for 
the triumph of—not evil, we will not 
say that—but of revolt, riot and revo- 
lution it is the fault of the authors 
who insist upon serving us the same 
dish with precisely the same season- 
ing for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

Somewhere Mr. Chesterton has told 
us that his ambition is to abandon 
all forms of literature in favor of the 
“Penny Dreadful” and seriously it 
would seem that a more healthy 
morality is to be thus achieved. It 
is true that boys are wellnigh om- 
niverous in the matter of taste, but 
even boys prefer something a little 
out of the ordinary and these books 
are so extremely ordinary. 

Father Smith’s book is better than 
the average of its kind, but can he 
not let us have a new and striking 
element or two? Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to have the hero kidnapped, a 
fight with the K.K.K. a polar bear or 
a rhinoceros? Couldn’t an Epornis 
Maximus stick his head in at the 
dormitory window or even a nice 
domestic ghost liven things up a bit? 
We, ourselves, confess to a liking for 
an occasional wonder and we believe 
the taste to be universal. 


A KNIGHT OF THE Cross. By Helen 
Grace Smith. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. 


There is always something deeply 
moving about the conflict of ardent 
youth with growing ill health, espe- 
cially when the issue is death. This 
moving quality is very present in this 
life of Father Maurice of St. Joseph 
of the Congregation of the Passion, 
Theodore Dehon Smith, as he was 
known in the world, written by his 
sister. Judged by the standards of 
the world, the story is a tragedy, but 
through the subtle transmutation 
wrought by the truth of Christ, it is 
changed into a triumph and we are 
moved not alone, or even chiefly, by 
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sorrow, but rather by a holy joy. 
Father Maurice’s death came to him 
in the exercise of his duties as a 
missionary in a foreign field and to 
the end of his brief life he main- 
tained an ardor for God’s work and 
a resignation to the will of God 
worthy of the great congregation of 
which he was a member. 

The book is largely made up of 
quotations from Father Maurice’s 
correspondence which was volum- 
inous and which with the illuminat- 
ing comments of the author make 
intensely interesting reading. 

One of the most valuable sections 
of the book is the first chapter which 
contains a brief history of the Pas- 
sionist Order. 


HE LIFE OF VENERABLE MARGUERITE 
Bourceoys. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. $3.00. 


Some of the greatest art in the 
world has been produced anonymous- 
ly. Anonymity is the rule rather 
than the exception among those 
whose work has been done disinter- 
estedly for the glory of God and of 
His saints, and especially is this true 
of work done by Religious. We con- 
fess that to read of a book as the 
work of “a member of the order” 
always moves something very deep in 
the heart, knowing it to be in the 
sublime tradition of humility that 
only the Faith has been able to in- 
spire. 

The present volume is not a great 
work of art. It is a very simply told 
tale of the life of Marguerite Bour- 
geoys, the inspired Foundress of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame of Mon- 
treal, but its very simplicity gives it 
a powerful attraction and then it 
was written by—‘A Member of the 
Order.” 

The story of Marguerite Bour- 
geoys is another chapter in the great 
records of heroic courage unyielding 
in the face of peril and hardship long 
drawn out, of which the early history 
of the Church in America is full. 
What Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
have endured, coming from the safe- 
ty and culture of their lovely land 
into the savage infested wilderness 
for the saving of the souls of the 
very savages who threatened them, 
has been too little appreciated and 
we cannot have too many books tc 
assist us to enlighten our ignorance. 


7s Cross-ANNUNCIATION. By A. M. 
Mayer, O. S. M. Published by the 
Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Servite Order, founded in the 
Thirteenth Century, exists to pro- 
mote devotion to the Sorrows of 
Mary. Throughout its long history 
it has proved faithful to its great 
object and, this being so, it is espe- 
cially fitting that a Servite priest 
should enter the lists to champion 
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and set forth a doctrine that is cal- 
culated to do honor to our Blessed 
Mother by proclaiming more def- 
initely than heretofore the reality 
of her Motherhood of us all. 

From the earliest ages until the 
present time Catholics have regarded 
Our Lady as our Mother in the spir- 
itual world even as they have re- 
garded Eve as our Mother in the 
material world. They have so re- 
garded her implicity because she was 
the Mother of God. But there is an 
explicit sanction for this belief 
which, though recognized by the 
learned, has not perhaps been so ob- 
vious to the great mass of Christian 
men. 

It is to the exposition of Our Lady’s 
universal Motherhood in formal phil- 
osophic terms that the present vol- 
ume is dedicated, but this descrip- 
tion need frighten no one. Father 
Mayer’s argument is so blent with 
ardent love and devotion that he 
must be lightminded indeed who 
would quarrel with it, and the phil- 
osophical basis is so clearly put and 
its supporting arguments so ade- 
quately given that it is legitimate to 
say that in this we have presented 
a new phase in the development of 
Mariology. 

That the book should have been 
written here is a matter of congratu- 
lation to America and is sure to 
awaken a healthful interest in the- 
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ological discussion among thinking 
laymen wherever it is read. May it 
be read most widely. 


MERICAN OPINION ON THE UNIFICA- 

TION OF ITALY. By Howard R. 

Marraro. Columbia University Press, 
New York. $3.50. 


The intense interest shown in this 
country in the development of Italian 
affairs recently, more especially in 
the matter of the relations of Church 
and State, and in the Encyclicals of 
the Sovereign Pontiff may be taken 
as indicating an important step for- 
ward in our national psychology. The 
pressure of world-events has been 
gradually drawing us willy-nilly from 
the isolation of interest and action 
that some profess to believe is the 
ideal situation for a nation, on the 
principle, it would seem, that “where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise,” and is forcing us more and 
more to take our place as an active 
member of the family of nations. 

Leaving aside the vexed question 
as to the desirability of this process, 
there can be no doubt that the fact 
gives us a wider and more enlight- 
ened vision of the world at large and, 
incidentally, it makes very timely 
Mr. Marraro’s new survey on our at- 
titude towards Italy during that 
country’s prolonged struggle for lib- 
erty and unification. 

The author begins his review with 
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the reaction to the reforms instituted 
at the beginning of the Pontificate 
of Pius IX, on the part of Americans, 
and carries it on up to the time of the 
final establishment of the Italian 
Kingdom. He has done his work well, 
for this not a mere expression of 
his personal view of the American 
reaction, but is rather made up of 
voluminous selections from the orig- 
inal documents of the time covered. 

To those interested in the develop- 
ment of American thought the work 
is a valuable reference book. 


‘Cie To St. Patrick’s, NEw YORK. 
J By Augustine McNally. 60c. 


The 15th Centenary Edition of The 
Complete Guide To St. Patrick’s, New 
York, is the third printing of a hand- 
book that has been generously praised 
by literary reviewers on the chief 
dailies and weeklies of the country. 
The author, Augustine McNally, is a 
much traveled newspaper man, with 
a sense of timeliness peculiar to the 
profession of universal journalism. 
This, probably, explains the titling of 
the third printing as a 15th Cente- 
nary Edition, 432-1932, of St. Pat- 
rick’s Mission to Ireland. His omis- 
sion of the word Cathedral on the 
title and cover page has stirred curi- 
osity in some places, and in others 
the explanation has not been so 
heartily approved as the general 
make-up of the book. For him, his- 
torically, there is only one St. Pat- 
rick’s on American soil, the Fifth 


Avenue Temple. It’s America’s 
Notre Dame, in the popular Cathe- 
dral sense, he thinks. “There is as 
much reason for referring to the 
New York Cathedral in the simple 
and broad words, ‘St. Patrick’s,’ as 
there is for omitting ‘Cathedral’ 
when we write or think of the Ca- 
thedral-Church of Paris,” he says. 
“If St. Patrick’s lacks the tremen- 
dously human events that make Ca- 
thedral-history, let it be remembered 
that it is yet inside the second cen- 
tenary of its cathedral-age, that it is 
not lacking in painful episodes, that 
our country is still a youth, and that 
the chances of this Sacred Pile escap- 
ing some of the scars of Great Cathe- 
drals are, well, considering men and 
nations and past performances, they 
are merely chances. But there is 
enough of human and divine story 
within its walls, enough of architec- 
tural history, and of purposeful holi- 
ness, which, coupled to its unrivalled 
physical site, in the midst of a uni- 
versally celebrated highway, Fifth 
Avenue, to give Catholics a sense of 
assurance and security when they 
say ‘we’ve seen St. Patrick’s.’” 


While the Guide has been accorded 
hearty welcome by seculars, its high- 
est commendation are the brief words 
from a memorandum of His Emi- 
nence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York, who says: 
information is good, complete, and 
approved.” He has crowded into the 
pages a lot of information about the 


“The general. 


Cathedral’s beginnings, its place in 
the architectural history of the 
United States; the founder, Arch- 
bishop Hughes; the builder, Cardinal 
McCloskey; Renwick, its designer; 
when it was opened for inspection, 
what happened; when it was dedi- 
cated; ‘how many windows there are; 
who made them; who gave them; 
the nave-chapels; the great enclosed 
sanctuary; the Lady Chapel; the 
crypt of dead Rulers of the Metro- 
politan See; the Pieta; the Virgin 
Window; St. Patrick’s Window. In 
addition to the usual features of a 
Guide there are biographical notices 
of famous persons associated in one 
way or another with the Cathedral 
story, a directory of officials of the 
Church at the front of the book, and 
in the back Appended historical notes 
that make interesting reading. The 
present edition is illustrated. The 
book is on sale at the Cathedral and 
leading bookstores. It is on THE SIGN 
list of readable books, and will be 
sent anywhere for 60 cents. 


rouzamn CHRONICLES OF THERESE 

NEUMANN. By Friedrich Ritter 
von Lama. Translated by Albert 
Paul Schimberg. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. $1.50. 

It is not the part of the reviewer to 
pass judgment on the significance of 
the facts enumerated in this sketch 
of the famous Stigmatist, Therese 
Neumann. That they are facts and 
not fancies seem to be universally 
admitted, but they are so astounding 
an order, involving, as they do, what 
appears to be reversal of admitted 
physical principles, that personal 
opinions are of little value one way 
or another. It is much better, not to 
say safer, to leave judgment to the 
Church, the authorities of which are 
represented on the scene of the 
mystery, which is alone capable of a 
decision. 

All observers are united in testi- 
mony to the lovable and simple char- 
acter of Therese and to the sincerity 
of her saintly devotion, and surely 
this should be enough for us. Cer- 
tainly, too, there is nothing to try 
the credulity of Catholics since the 
belief in the power of God to work 
miracles for the confounding of the 
wise and proud is one of the articles 
of their faith. 

To us there is something a little 
unpleasant in the atmosphere of 


‘scientific skeptical testing of every 


last phenomenon connected with the 
wonders that center in this simple 
country girl, but perhaps it is neces- 
sary in view of the temper of the 
age. Though they strike a jarring 
note, they will have served their pur- 
pose if through them one materialist 
can be converted and, as matters 
stand, more than one such unbe- 
liever has suffered this good fortune. 
In a simple age they would not be 
needed, but this is not a simple age 
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and at least they seem to be quite 
incapable of spoiling the lovely sim- 
plicity and humility of the central 
figure. 

Though, as already stated, personal 
judgment is premature and imperti- 
nent, one may at least say that it 
looks very much as though a new 
saint had been granted us to shame 
our skepticism into faith. 


HE MYSTERIES OF THE Rosary. By 
John Gilland Brunini. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. $1.00. 

The Catholic Book Club is to be 
congratulated upon having included 
in its April offering this first volume 
of verse by John Gilland Brunini, one 
of the leading spirits in the recent 
formation of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America. The work is a 
chaplet of poetic meditations upon 
the Rosary—one for each of the fif- 
teen mysteries. It is significant from 
several points of view. 

Those outside the Faith who may 
have supposed the Rosary to be little 
more than a mechanical aid to repe- 
titious prayer, or whose respect for 
that form of devotion has been al- 
most wholy sentimental, will find in 
Mr. Brunini’s small but cherishable 
volume the key to a discovery of 
what the Rosary really means. Hardly 
less a revelation lies here for those 
Catholics whose use of the Rosary 
too often consists largely of lip ser- 
vice or mere bead-fingering. 

To the person who properly ap- 
preciates the Rosary and who also 
loves poetry the book is a particular 
treasure, for in its sequent stanzas 
poetry and theology are linked as by 
a golden chain. Here psalm and 
canticle, gospel and prophecy are 
compressed into passages as sugges- 
tive in doctrine as they are vivid in 
imagery and fervent in poetic feel- 
ing. The blossoms which Mr. Brunini 
lays at the feet of the Blessed Virgin 
give forth the authentic fragrance 
of those scriptural garlands which 
the Church, in her sacred liturgy, 
has appropriated to Mary from an- 
cient times. 

Thus the drama of the Redemp- 
tion and the story of the Mystical 
humility it was accomplished is un- 
folded in rich and frequently un- 
forgettable lines. 

One listens to “the immortal dia- 
logue of Mary and of Gabriel.” He 
hears “the shouted scorn beyond 
Gethsemane” and stands a spectator 
while 

All is wrought 
In desolation, all divine demands, 
And on the Cross is consummation 
cried. 

An interval . . . Now it is Easter 
morning and the reader hearkens 
where 
The dew of this new everlasting 

spring 
Is singing on the garden hill; the 
trust 
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Of death is broken. 
Then there is a parting and a 
promise: 
The Holy Ghost will make your eyes 
to see 
The beauty of the Eucharistic mys- 
tery. 
And finally one clasps the mystic 
seal and hears the august guaranty: 
The keys 
That loose and bind are in the rock 
nor may the gates 
Of hell prevail against these mys- 
teries. 


ONGS BEFORE THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
By Mary Dixon Thayer. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.25. 

In Songs Before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Miss Thayer offers us a collec- 
tion of her poems that have won for 
themselves a place of affection in the 
hearts of many Catholic readers. 
Many of these have already appeared 
in The Commonweal, America and 
the Catholic World. 

Miss Thayer’s work is of a strongly 
devotional type with a distinct touch 
of mysticism. While never rising to 
great heights, the author maintains 
a very even standard. She is blazing 
no new trails in spiritual or poetic 
achievement, but as one reads her 
deeply serious work, one imagines 
that she is not ambitious for this; 
rather her desire is to express the 
devotion she feels to the Great Sac- 
rament and this she has done ade- 
quately. 

C= IN OLDVILLE. By May Beatrix 
McLaughlin. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. $1.25. 


This is a pleasant little story but 
one that follows conventional lines 
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too closely to arouse any keen inter- 
est, especially as the style is anything 
but distinctive. What has been said 
about boys’ stories applies equally 
well, alas! to those for girls and our 
Catholic authors have a very distinct 
duty in trying to raise the standard 
of writing higher than that which 
today prevails. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, that great 
master of style, has said that the 
study and conscious imitation of 
great models was one of the best 
methods of improving an author’s 
writing and no better advice can be 
offered here. 


Qa ON THE Move. By Rever- 
end Joseph A. Young. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $2.00. 

Father Young has given us an 
amusing story in these further ad- 
ventures of his hero, Father Martin, 
in which the efforts of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities to transfer him to 
some other parish than “Old St. 
Mary’s” are foiled and foiled again 
and are at last successful only in the 
final chapter. 

One feels great sympathy with 
both the parishioners and with Fa- 
ther Martin himself in their efforts 
to remain together and the plea for 
the long residence of priests in the 
scene of familiar labors among peo- 
ple that they know is urged with 
considerable effect. 

The author is no great delineator 
of character, his personalities do not 
stand out as vividly as they might, 
yet we grow to have affection for 
them in their trials and can laugh 
even while we sympathize with them 
in their predicaments. 

Those who have already made Fa- 
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ther Martin’s acquaintance will be 
pleased to follow him a little further 
in his career. 


Ss"; FRANCIS XAVIER. By Margaret 
Yeo. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.25. 

Once upon a time the West was as 
splendid as the East, at least as 
splendid and even more vivid and 
romantic. It is of East and West that 
Margaret Yeo tells us in this striking 
sketch of the great Apostle of the 
East and under the spell of her capa- 
ble pen we are carried along by a 
story that outdoes the tales of 
knights and conquerors in thrilling 
elements. 

This author whose reputation, 
founded on her earlier books, is every 
whit deserved, has a faculty for mak- 
ing dead and distant scenes rise up 
again or come near to us for our 
pleasure. And it is a pleasure of the 
highest order that we experience as 
we follow through the pages of her 
book the absolutely fearless cham- 
pion of the Faith who fought against 
odds that might have abashed the 
most courageous, whose conflicts 
were not against armies merely, but 
against vast empires, strange races 
and alien cultures grounded in secure 
traditions of many centuries. 

Gladly, even gaily, he went forth 
to do battle with India, with Japan, 
with China and the ultimate islands 
of the sea, and in the cause of Christ 
left marks, healing wounds, that have 
lasted to this very day. 

He left his bones on a foreign 
strand somewhere in the dim antipo- 
des, but the route from old Cathay 
to his Father’s house was not longer 
than from his native Pamplona and 
we all know how surely he trod the 
way. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW 


Devotional Studies in the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


By the 
Rev. Francis Shea, C. P. 


This beautiful book on Christ Cruci- 
fied is made up of a series of excep- 
tional papers which the author origi- 
nally contributed to THE SIGN. 

So laudatory were the commenda- 
tions they elicited on their first ap- 
pearance that we decided to reprint 
them in book form. 

There is un unction in these pages 
that will warm the heart with love 
for Our Redeemer. Lay Catholics are 
sure to welcome this book and it 
should prove a valuable addition to 
the ascetical library of priests and 
religious communities. 


Price $1.60 Postpaid 
Order from 


THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersey 
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THE LUNGTAN MISSION IN ASHES 


ee of the March 
number of THE Sicn must have no- 
ticed a note of joy in Father Ernest 
Cunningham’s story of “Starting 
Anew at Lungtan.” He told us there 
how his long delay in reaching his 
new Mission was climaxed by an 
urgent sick call that sent him on a 
sixty mile trip. Returning from that 
errand of mercy, he packed his be- 
longings and pushed through mud 
and rain across Supu county on the 
final lap of his journey to Lungtan. 

A letter from that village described 
how his first contacts in his Mission 
gave him reason for sincere hope. He 
remarked, however, that he would 
soon be forced to leave the rented 
quarters that served as his home, 
since the owner wished to use the 
space himself. 

Now comes a brief message from 
Father Ernest telling us that the 
Lungtan Mission is in ashes. He 
writes: 


“On Wednesday night, February 
17, fire broke out in my Mission. Noth- 
ing is left but ashes. We succeeded in 
getting out safely and in saving about 
half my things. My catechist and the 
cook lost everything that they owned. 
The fire gained such fast headway 
that the place was soon like a fur- 
nace. I could not get into the chapel 
to save anything, so it is fortunate 
that I did not have the Blessed Sac- 
rament reserved. 

“At daybreak I attempted to move 
into the house that I had hired a 
month ago and to which I had in- 
tended to transfer the Mission soon. 
What was my chagrin to find the 
door of the house I had rented locked 
against me! The landlord refused us 
admission until such time as the 
god of fire had been appeased. No 
argument would make him let us in. 
So we had to move back to the scene 
of the fire. There we sat in the open 


By THEOPHANE Macure, C.P. 


beside the smoking ruins, a spectacle 
to men and angels! 

“Later in the day a kind-hearted 
gentleman, who said that he did not 
give a thought to- the gods, invited 
me into his home. Gratefully I went 
along with him. He put the entire 
loft of his house at my disposal. Here 
I have been for the past three days 
and it is from the home of this pagan 
friend that I am writing. I was 
tempted repeatedly to return to the 
city of Supu. But the thought that 
such a move was just what his satanic 





From his new mission at the Village of 
the Dragon’s Pond, Father Ernest Cun- 
ningham, C. P., writes a brief note to 
tell us that he has lost half of his be- 
longings in a fire. Because of a local 
superstition regarding the God of Fire, 
he was refused admission into new quar- 
ters that he had rented. As he sat be- 
side the smoking ruins of his former 
dwelling a pagan friend offered him a 
welcome hospitality. His home even 
now is a temporary one. He hopes that 
the number of his converts and the kind- 
ness of his friends will soon make it 
possible for him to establish a perma- 
nent mission. 
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majesty wanted me to do deterred 
me. There must be some souls in 
Lungtan whom the devil is afraid of 
losing. I’ll stay around to see what 
the future has in store for me. 

“Today I received word that the 
gods have been appeased. My puri- 
fication has been accomplished, so I 
may now move into my newly rented 
quarters. I intend to lose no time in 
settling down.” 

This is not the first time that Fa- 
ther Ernest has lost his belongings. 
In 1926 he was captured by bandits, 
stripped of most of his clothing and 
held in the mountains for almost 
two weeks. Finally the hiding place 
of the bandits was discovered by one 
of Father Ernest’s Christians and the 
missionary was released by soldiers. 
His rescuers grumbled at his kind- 
ness to his former captors. 

Three years afterwards, with an- 
other Father, he again fell into the 
hands of bandits. A few hours later 
his Mass-server was leading a band 
of the local constabulary over the 
hills to search for the missionaries. 
Informed by spies of the approach 
of troops, the bandit leader told the 
two Fathers that they might leave 
in peace. “Not until you return what 
you have taken from us,” said Fa- 
ther Ernest to the surprised robber 
chief. Most of what had been stolen 
from them was returned to him and 
to his companion. 

Now this intrepid missionary has 
come smilingly through another 
trial. Far removed from the source 
of very necessary supplies, the Fa- 
thers in Hunan suffer more incon- 
venience and privation than they 
care to tell us. There are no depart- 
ment stores around the corner, nor 
mail-order houses in the province to 
attend to their needs. So although 
Father Ernest has asked for nothing, 
we know that he will be grateful for 
anything done for himself or for his 
people. 








A MISSIONARY MUSES ON MULES 


In younger days, when 
fortune smiled, the fabulous sum of 
five cents enabled us boys to see, with 
shivers of delight, the latest cowboy 
and Indian thriller in the neighbor- 
hood nickelodeon. The height of our 
ambition then was to be astride a 
fiery steed, galloping across bound- 
less plains or picking our way down 
steep mountain paths. In moments 
of wilder imagining we pictured our- 
selves just out of range of rifle bul- 
lets, pursued by the Red men. 

Mission life in China has brought 
the saddle and the steed and at times 
the bullets. Here it is no winged 
Pegasus I mount to skim over the 
Hunan mountains. My steed is only 
the lowly and often cantankerous 
mule! Lest I be guilty of libel, let me 
observe that even the meanest of 
these creatures has its good points. 
Indeed a frequent topic of conversa- 
tion over here is the qualities of our 
mules. Many an hour the mission- 


aries spend, swaying in the saddle, 


By ANTHONY MALONEY, C.P. 


watching the long ears flap back and 
forth, to the accompaniment of a 
racking gait. So when the Fathers 
meet stories are matched of the speed 
or stamina or stupidity of their mules. 

In America you may boast of the 
horse-power of your car and of the 
ease with which it can climb the 
steepest grade. Life in the United 


States with its marvelous opportuni-. 


ties for fast and comfortable travel 
hardly puts one in a position to real- 
ize the important role played by the 
missionary’s mule. With rough, nar- 
row trails as our nearest approach to 
a road and without a single wheeled 
vehicle in our entire mission district 
is it any wonder that we highly value 
and esteem our mules? They are not 
handsome and undoubtedly their 
dispositions leave much to be desired. 
Still they make it possible for us to 
cover thirty to forty miles a day on 
errands of mercy and charity. These 
frequent trips have on occasion fur- 
nished excitement and amusement. 





Father Leo Berard, C. P., though but a short time In China, has traveled much by 

mule. Like the older missionaries he now knows how wearisome are long hours in 

the saddle over steep mountains and through flooded rice paddies. But with rough, 

narrow trails as their nearest approach to a road, and with not a single wheeled 

vehicle in the entire mission district, it is not to be wondered at that he and all 

our missionaries value their mules highly. Father Anthony Maloney, C. P., gives 
us a few of the stories that the Fathers tell of their faithful mounts. 
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Naturally the stories of mules vary 
from the anecdotes of automobile 
tourists. For awhile many of my 
readers may have unhappy recollec- 
tions of a flat tire or an empty gas 
tank, they have never had to worry 
about a Model T, for instance, making 
a whole-hearted attempt to kick them 
into the next county. With a humil- 
ity that is prompted partly by fear of 
exposure from other sources, I shall 
tell first of all of one of the numerous 
occasions when I emerged a sorry 
second-best in an episode with my 
mule. Had nature been more gener- 
ous when supplying me with hair I 
might have met the fate of Absalom. 

On the route from Wangtsun to 
Paotsing there are a few short cuts 
where one familiar with the trail may 
make better time. I always eagerly 
look forward to one of these, a path 
through a grove of wood-oil trees, 
since it was one of the few places on 
that trip where the mule could break 
into a run. On this particular day 
we were getting along at top speed 
when the mule, without a hint of 
warning, swerved in under the low- 
limbed trees. Leaning far forward in 
my saddle and kicking clear of the 
stirrups, I snatched at a large branch. 
I swung free; the mule kept going. 
There I hung in mid-air, but not for 
long. With a loud crack the branch 
Snapped and I found myself sitting 
in the mud. Whoever called the Chi- 
nese “stoical” should have seen the 
smiles and heard the laughter of some 
farmers who were passing by at that 
moment. 


wr of us will forget the occasion 
that saw the downfall of a mis- 
sionary who voasted that he had not 
contracted our undignified habit of 
falling off our mounts? It was a rainy 
day, with the Hunan mud at its slith- 
ery worst. Several of us thought it 
just the occasion, despite the heavi- 
ness of the improvised track, to settle 
the never-ending discussion about the 
speed of our respective mules. We 
reined our beasts up to an imaginary 
line and at a signal were off. 


The mules, seeming to sense that it 
was a question of “face,” stretched 
their legs and gave the best that was 
in them. Mud flew from hoofs that 
were not equipped, alas! with anti- 
skid chains. To most of us the un- 
certain footing soon brought cau- 
tion. Deciding that a lost race was 
preferable to the risk of breaking our 
bones, we slowed our mules to a safer 
pace. But the missionary who had 
boasted of his riding had found a 
stretch of fairly dry ground. As he 
was forging ahead on the way to an 
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easy victory he whooped with delight. 
Visions of having to listen to his hap- 
py self-congratulation loomed ahead 
of us. He would proclaim himself the 
Hunan counterpart of Barle Sande 
and Zev. 

But there was an evil-looking mud 
puddle that made the day historic. 
The meeting of mule and mud puddle 
was greeted by us with shouts of joy. 
There was a sudden flurry of sliding 
hoofs, followed by a soul-satisfying 
splash. When the mud splash sub- 
sided we saw our erstwhile Earl 
Sande, his legs wrapped around the 
mule’s neck and his hands tightly 
clutching the beast’s ears. In char- 
ity we did not approach until he had 
finished reasoning with his mount. 


otTorious, I think, is the word to 
describe the four-footed prize 
owned by a missionary from the City 
of Brotherly Love. In a burst of senti- 
ment he named his newly acquired 
mule in honor of Philadelphia. Often 
did I hear him rue the day that he 
had disgraced his old home town by 
giving even a contraction of its name 
to his mule. Perhaps he will be par- 
doned if I relate how he came to buy 
the creature. 

Told to open a county about forty 
by forty miles, this Father looked 
about for some means of transporta- 
tion. The catechist announced one 
day that there was a mule for sale. 
Would the spiritual Father care to 
give her a trial? The good mission- 
ary led her out to the gate, mounted 
her and headed for the country. 
There was a struggle, for the mule 
would not respond to the reins. The 
rider had about made up his mind 
that he would not buy, when the mule 
ran up a hillside, detoured abruptly 
through the low gateway of a farm 
yard and halted suddenly in front of 
a house. The startled priest looked 
down and saw a woman holding a dy- 
ing baby in her arms. He baptized 
the baby and bought the mule. 

“Philly,” so he called her from that 
day, had all the known tricks of her 
kind and a few personal traits that 
came out as humor prompted her. 
When it was a question of work she 
could be the laziest creature ever held 
up by four legs, but give her the 
chance of deviltry and she never had 
enough. Many the unheralded buck- 
ing contests she staged, with her rider 
breaking all rodeo rules by shame- 
lessly “pulling leather.” Philly was a 
war veteran, which accounted in part 
for her anemic appearance and her 
uncertain temper. Lingering some- 
where amongst her confused memo- 
ries must have been a clear and un- 
pleasant image connected with a 
whistle. The missionary learned this 
by chance and thereafter did not 
need a whip to put his scrawny mule 
into its top speed. 

Going down hill or down stone 
steps Philly had the obsession that 








Before taking over his present mission, Father Antoine, C. P., spent some time in 

the large county of Supu assisting Father Raphael, C. P. This picture was taken 

with the catechist of Tzi Fang when Father Antoine visited that village in making 
the rounds of the out-stations. 


only her front feet mattered. Her 
hind feet dragged along as best they 
could, sounding like tiles falling from 
a Chinese roof. Her low average of 
falls for a trip was two. When she 
struck the ground, her rider often 
found his leg pinned under her. But 
always, true opportunist that she was, 
she nonchalantly nibbled at the near- 
est grass, thankful for being saved the 
effort of bending down for it. Along 
dangerous trails, where even a sea- 
soned missionary put through a spe- 
cial plea to his Guardian Angel, she 
regarded the grass nearest the edge 
of precipices as most succulent. Three 
years of riding this beast brought out 
the first streaks of gray in this young 
Father’s hair. 


Ta some of the struggles of 
rider and mount leaked out, I im- 
agine there were many more of which 
we never heard. I know of one occa- 
sion, after an annual retreat, when 
Philly started out in a light-hearted 
way with just the usual toss of her 
head and the expected playful kick 
as the priest mounted. She crossed 
the bridge and began the climb of 
the first hill on a forty mile ride. 
Suddenly she stopped. Kind words 


were tried; she did not respond. The 
old army whistle was blown; she 
only snorted and reared. She was 
whipped; her feet flew out with un- 
tiring rapidity. 

“Well, dear old brute,” said the mis- 
Sionary grimly, “all we have lost so 
far is nearly a half an hour, and you 
know well that every moment counts 
on this trip.” 


HE dismounted and tried a frontal 
attack. He pulled at the bridle and 
pulled so well that he found himself 
sitting on the ground, the bridle in 
his hand. The mule turned and trot- 
ted back to the mission, without so 
much as a look at the humbled rider. 
Caught and led back, Philly stopped 
at the same spot. The priest’s cook 
came to the rescue. He tied a cloth 
girdle below the knee of one of the 
mule’s legs, pulled on it several times 
and by a sort of warming-up-the- 
motor process got the beast started. 
Of course darkness fell long before 
the end of the journey. With perfect 
confidence the missionary, when he 
could no longer even guess where the 
mountain trail lay, climbed into the 
saddle and was taken safely over 
paths that call for care even in day- 
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The last lap of our missionaries’ long journey from the coast of China to their mission field, begins at Changteh. Here, 

before starting on the tedious river trip or over the strenuous land route, the Passionists are hospitably entertained by 

the Augustinian Fathers, the pioneer missionaries of Hunan. Father Timothy McDermott, C. P., found old friends among 
them last year, and Father Denis Fogarty, C. P., was happy to make new acquaintances. 


light. Home at last, the priest mur- 
mured a word of thanks to the tired 
beast 


HILLY looked at him in a hurt way, 

as though to suggest: “Itwasn’tmy 
fault, that affair this morning, as 
you'll learn if you'll take the trouble 
to inquire.” The priest did inquire by 
letter and learned that his mule had 
been given nothing to drink that 
morning, so she had been unable to 
enjoy her food. Now this particu- 
lar mule was very sensitive to the 
pangs of hunger. More than once her 
owner had to pay damages to street 
venders from whose stands she had 
filched corn cakes or fruit or candy as 
she passed. What her digestive proc- 
ess was I cannot guess, but I have seen 
her chew through the wooden bars 
of her stall with apparent relish. 

Her master tells how he lost pa- 
tience with her on a strenuous trip 
of thirty miles. His own saddle and 
outfit had been left behind, so he 
was using a high, narrow Chinese 
saddle of ancient make. The bridle 
was make-shift; one of the reins was 
a piece of rope, the other a chain! 
The rider’s pride was hurt. As he 
was mounting Philly launched one of 
her usual playful kicks at his shin. 
For the first time in more than a year 
the missionary resented that habit 
he knew so well. 

Describing the incident in a letter 
to his sister, he wrote: “Tired at last 
of Philly’s nonsense, I gave her a 
good kick. It cured her. I suppose 
there is something in the old saying 
that ‘like cures like.” And an an- 
swer came to him, “Like cures like? 
Well, what would you do if your mule 
bit you?” 

Not as the closing chapter of Phil- 
ly’s career, but as a parting word of 


explanation why her owner never 
gave her up for a younger and finer 
looking beast let it be noted that an 
imposing mileage was piled up by 
this scraggy, interesting mule. She 
carried her rider a great part of over 
a thousand miles in 1927 under con- 
ditions of heat and hardship and 
danger which neither he nor his com- 
panions will ever forget. Shortly 
afterwards she responded nobly when, 
carrying medicine to another Fa- 
ther who was seriously ill, he pushed 
her to the very limit of her endur- 
ance. As he would put it: “A mis- 
sionary and his mule are not easily 
parted, except by a fall.” 

Equally famous for its kicking 
prowess is the mule owned by Father 
Gregory, C.P. That beast can kick 
farther, faster and on less provoca- 
tion than any mule in these parts. 
One time the mule was left in the 
mission while her owner was else- 
where. Due warning of the habits of 
the mule was given. Shortly after he 
had gone a company of soldiers occu- 
pied part of the mission. Not anx- 
ious to have complications arise, I 
told them to keep away from the 
mule. A young officer thought he 
would prove that this was just an- 
other exaggeration of the foreigner. 
at was not afraid; he would ride the 
mule. 


HE approached the beast with a 
swagger. Themuleheld fireuntilhe 
was within range. Suddenly her two 
high-powered heels collided with his 
chest. It was a direct hit. When he 
recovered consciousness a couple of 
ribs needed patching. Over the stall 
a@ superior officer hung a large-let- 
tered sign: “Beware of the mule.” 
Those soldiers shortened their stay 
in that mission, figuring that military 


life was dangerous enough without 
exposing themselves to such unnec- 
essary hazards. 


S° might the stories of mules be 
multiplied. One Father bought a 
beast which, because of its lumbering 
gait and its slowness, left him doubt- 
ful as to whether he had purchased a 
water buffalo or a mule. Another mis- 
sionary owned a splendid creature, 
a beautiful animal and a fearless 
fighter, that ruled over all the other 
mules in a whole section of the pre- 
fecture. Another missionary rode in 
blissful ignorance a mule that had 
nearly killed a priest a few minutes 
before. To purchase a good mule an- 
other Father crossed over into the 
province of Szechuan and did a bit of 
exhibition riding. 

With reason do the missionaries 
treasure their mules. They prize 
them not only because it is getting in- 
creasingly difficult to buy a good one, 
but because these reliable though 
sometimes trying creatures are effi- 
cient helps in a missionary’s work. 
Balkiness and meanness, mulish com- 
plexes and exasperating traits not- 
withstanding, they furnish our best 
and fastest means of travel. Besides 
they offer the zest of unscheduled ex- 
periences. They lack “wizard con- 
trol,” for they require experienced 
handling. But I remember how one 
mule jumped a washed-out trail and 
slid on her haunches with perfect 
balance to safety. I understand in a 
car this delightful combination of 
speed and ease is called “floating 
power.” In our mounts we speak of 
it as mule sense. 

For those of us who are in journey- 
ings often, travelling over dangerous 
trails on these faithful creatures, we 
ask a prayer. 
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THE CURSE OF CHINA 


"hice it was an unfor- 
gettable sight. On a Spring morning 
in 1922 my sampan had been beached 
for hours at the town of Lung Teou 
Ngan in western Hunan. Tired after 
days of boat travel, I skirted the east- 
ern end of the river settlement to 
walk through the fields that lay im- 
mediately behind the shops and 
homes on the water’s edge. Before 
me stretched mile after mile of beau- 
tiful oriental poppies, carpeting with 
color all the ground between river 
and foothills that should have been 
lush with growing rice. I felt lost in 
those acres of beauty as I picked my 
way along the strips of land that had 
been grudgingly left as paths. 

The flowers were in full bloom, 
drinking in the warm Spring sun- 
shine as though they knew that their 
days were numbered. Soon those 
large petals would fall like smiling 
masks to reveal the unnumbered 
green bulbs from which the hand of 
man would take the drug that could 
help to life or drag to death. 

Then would men, women and chil- 
dren stream into those fields to scar- 
ify the bulbs. On the morrow, a 
gummy sap would have exuded from 
the plants. At dawn, before the early 
morning heat could dry it, laborers 
would gather the sticky fluid into 
bowls. Another harvest of raw opium 
would soon be on its way to the mar- 
ket; opium, that curse of China that 
has made barren some of the mis- 
Sionaries’ best efforts for souls. 

Since that day in 1922, despite the 
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By TimotHy McDermott, C.P. 


existence of Opium Suppression Bu- 
reaus, year after year I have seen 
similar vast stretches of land given 
over to the cultivation of poppies. In 
all the cities of western Hunan which 
I have visited, and I have been in 
many, I have seen the bold-lettered 
shop signs of opium dens and have 
peered into their open doorways. 
Some of these so-called “Big Tobacco 
Shops” boasted of six beds, others of 
many more. But seldom did I see an 
empty couch, so great is the demand 
for the drug. 


OX one occasion, together with an- 
other young missionary, I was de- 
layed again at the same little town of 
Lung Teou Ngan. We were invited tothe 
home of one of the leading men of 
the district, where we were enter- 
tained with a graciousness that made 
us feel more like old friends than 
passing acquaintances. But one mis- 
understanding occurred to mar a visit 
that we should have gladly repeated 
any time we were in the vicinity. 
Our host could not understand why 
we so persistently refused his re- 
peated invitations to refresh our- 
selves by using the opium sets with 
which he had provided us. He felt we 
had not enjoyed his hospitality be- 
cause we would not stretch out on 
the tiger-skin rug and put the weari- 
ness of our journey behind us by in- 
dulging, at least for a few minutes, 
in the opium pipe. 

In many military Yamens or Head- 
quarters which I have visited either 


on business or to absolve some social 


obligations, how often have I been 
ushered to a carefully prepared 
couch. Again and again I found my- 
self obliged to go through the deli- 
cate pvocedure of refusing a courtesy 
so simply offered by my hosts, a cour- 
tesy whose omission they would have 
considered an insult. I was a man of 
so many important affairs—was I 
not a little tired? Of course the 
opium offered me was not the very 
finest, but would I believe them that 
they had gotten the best that money 
could buy in that section? I did not 
smoke! Well, would I not do them 
the courtesy of taking at least a 
mouthful? So did the questions pour 
in on me at each refusal. 


| by traversing the mountain paths 
of western Hunan I have often had 
reason to complain of the fast-fading 
strength of my porters. Coming at 
last to some shack beside the trail, 
they would drop their loads and dis- 
appear. If I followed them I would 
find them within, stretched out on 
piles of straw or on a bamboo mat, 
recruiting their strength by smoking 
opium. Between each pair was the 
opium tray and on it a small, lighted 
lamp. By turns, each of the smokers 
put a portion of the opium: on a nee- 
dle-like instrument and held it over 
the lamp. As the drug reached the 
proper consistency, more was added 
to the mass. When the ball of opium 
had been heated until steam was 
generated, it was placed in the bowl 
of the pipe and the smoke inhaled. 
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From Yungshun In Hunan comes this picture of a brick yard. Contracts for bricks or for tiles call for constant attention on 
the part of the missionary. He must frequently visit the yards to see that all conditions are being fulfilled. Father Michael 
Anthony Campbell, C. P., found his brick-makers busily at work. 
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In the courtyards of larger and better preserved temples one may meet a bonze, 

such as the one pictured here, standing beside a cast iron incense burner. These 

massive ornaments have stood for years, untouched by the changing human life 
and social upheaval around them. 


Their smoke over, the carriers 
started off at a good pace; apparently 
as fresh as they had been at dawn. 
But after five or six miles the last 
stage of these burden-bearers seemed 
worse than the first for their artifici- 
ally stimulated energy soon wore off, 
leaving them hardly able to crawl the 
rest of the journey. I have seen boat- 
men too, shivering from cold and ex- 
posure, reach into their girdles and 
produce pellets of opium which they 
put under their tongue, much as some 
Europeans use snuff. Whether the 
effect was wholly physical or partially 
psychological I cannot say; but this 
I do know, that men who appeared 
ready to drop from exhaustion seem- 
ed to possess new strength for a time. 


Ho’ often have I waited from early 
morn until late intheafternoonin 
the outer room of some oOfficial’s resi- 
dence. There I sat and fretted, torn 
with anxiety over some matter that 
demanded immediate attention, while 


my plans for an entire day were 
brushed aside. In any case, it was 
useless to protest or to demand atten- 
tion, for the official who had spent 
the night in opium smoking had not 
come out of his sleep. I simply had to 
wait until he should bestir himself. 


s it to be wondered that bitterness 

creeps into my words when I write 
on this subject? I have known other- 
wise quite decent Chinese who were 
driven to lying and stealing in order 
to procure purchase money for opium. 
I have known a son who, in three 
years, went through a fortune worth 
thirty or forty thousand Chinese dol- 
lars, due to opium smoking and the 
evils that so often accompany it. I 
have seen the mother of that same 
lad, heart-broken over her son’s re- 
peated debaucheries and his slavery 
to the drug, yield to despair and then 
herself seek forgetfulness in the 
soporific that comes from the poppy. 
I have had to dismiss a servant who 


had been faithful to me over a period 
of eight years and who had twice 
risked his life for me, because the vice 
of opium smoking had taken hold 
of him and left him a physical and 
moral wreck. 

Am I to forget that father of a 
family, so long an upright and 
earnest Christian, who was lured to 
the opium pipe by supposed friends? 
Or how he later spent his days in a 
drunken, opium-induced stupor and 
his nights in stripping his home of 
every article that he could sell? His 
wife, who came of a family of high 
standing and who had never known 
manual labor, had to go out to plead 
with her acquaintances for any. kind 
of menial task, that she might earn 
enough to buy food for her children 
and herself. 


A MAN whom I knew took every 
stitch of decent clothing from his 
wife and two daughters and brought 
it to the pawn shop that he might 
have cash for his daily dose of “big 
tobacco.” Another, and his case is not 
unique by any means, sold his daugh- 
ters into sin that he might satisfy his 
craving for opium. Hated often by 
its victims who see that it is slowly 
destroying them, the drug has put in 
their system a dominating desire 
which they will do anything to 
gratify. 

Not only is opium a means of slow 
self-destruction to those who use it 
regularly, but it offers a convenient 
way of suicide since it is always at 
hand. All too common are the cases 
of girls who have swallowed opium 
after receiving some severe correction 
from their parents. Wives commit 
suicide because their husbands have 
crossed them or rendered their lives 
especially bitter. I have known a boy 
who ate opium to commit suicide to 
revenge himself on his father. I knew 
personally a lad who forced opium 
down his sister’s throat because she 
had reproached him for his addiction 
to that drug. 

A few of the keenest and most suc- 
cessful Chinese business men I have 
met take opium in real moderation; 
and over a period of several years’ 
acquaintance with these men I could 
perceive no apparent ill effects. Yet 
these were the outstanding excep- 
tions. Though it is only by deliber- 
ate effort that one acquires the 
habit, in all but rare cases it soon 
masters its victims. Sometimes it is 
through a spirit of bravado that a 
young man takes to the pipe. At 
times of sickness, especially when 
suffering from colds and general de- 
bility, many seek relief from pain in 
smoking opium. Often too the habit 
has begun in a desire to drift into a 
state of oblivion where troubles and 
despair will be wiped out, at least for 
a while. 

But it is only for a while. With con- 
sciousness comes again torturing 
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memories, and with repeated excur- 
sions across the border-land of for- 
getfulness there is a general weaken- 
ing of the system that results in a 
high percentage of tuberculosis. A 
Chinese proverb sums up quite well 
the condition in which an “opium 
devil” to use their own expression, 
finds himself: “No flesh, no strength, 
no money.” We might add—no hope. 

No hope? That depends on the 
Chinese themselves and, in part, on 
the rest of the world. I have written 
above of the large acreage of poppies 
that still bloom in Hunan; and we 
know that Hunan is not alone in sup- 
plying the source of opium. I have 
been in towns where the principal 
medium of exchange was opium. It 
was weighed out, much as was silver 
in the old days, in payment for a 
commodity. It was the currency too 
in which many officials paid their 
henchmen. I have heard of rice be- 
ing pulled up by the military, so 
that the farmers were forced to plant 
the poppy or starve. I have known 
an Opium Suppression Bureau to 
have imposed such an exorbitant fine 
on a false accusation that the only 
way the people could pay the penalty 
was by raising the valuable poppy. 

I am fully aware that there are 
edicts directed against the cultiva- 
tion and the use of opium. In some 
quarters too, as I mean to point out 
shortly, an effort is really being made 
to stamp out the evil. This subject 
of opium suppression is one that calls 
for extensive research and one that 
leads back through pages of unpleas- 
ant history. But it is a subject of such 
importance to China and to the mis- 
sionaries in that country that it is 
worth touching upon at least briefly. 

We are told that the poppy plant 
was introduced into China by the 
Arabs in the eighth century. At that 
time a concoction of its seeds was used 
in medicine as a sleeping draught. It 
was not until the fifteenth century 
that opium began to be imported as 
a true medicine itself. Tobacco, in 
which there was a preparation of 
opium and other drugs, was intro- 
duced from the Philippines in 1620. 
Thus a taste for opium was culti- 
vated. In time the opium was substi- 
tuted for the “flavored” or “doped” 
tobacco. The drug itself became a 
popular smoke. 


| 1729 an imperial edict prescribed 

severe penalties for those whosold it 
and later the death penalty for those 
who smoked it. The law was so se- 
vere that it became a dead letter. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century European and some Ameri- 
can merchants took part in the smug- 
gling of opium into China. The story 
of westerners in this traffic is one that 
does them no credit. From Turkey 
and India, principally, the opium 
was brought in foreign vessels to the 
China coast in the vicinity of Canton. 


There Chinese smugglers bribed their 
own Customs Officers to permit them 
to land it. The story reads like a page 
from our own prohibition “enforce- 
ment!” 


I 1840 Commissioner Lin, a vig- 
orous character, despatched by the 
Imperial Government, arrived in 
Canton. He found in the harbor a 
fleet of ships loaded with contraband 
opium to the value of nearly $9,000,- 
000. On his demand the drug was 
confiscated and delivered to him. Lin 
had trenches dug and into these he 
dumped the opium, together with 
lime and water. With the changing 
tide the mixture ran out to sea. The 
illicit opium traffic gave rise to long 
existing friction between China and 
Great Britain. Commissioner Lin’s 
action at Canton was at least an oc- 
casion for further difficulties that 
finally led to war between the two 
countries. Unfortunately, the so- 
called Opium War has colored the 
Chinese opinion of foreigners far 
more than is usually realized. Great 
Britain, of course, was victorious. 





The British Treaty provided for a 
revision of the Chinese customs tar- 
iff. In 1858 this opium trade was legal- 
ized by the drug being inserted in the 
tariff at a duty of thirty taels per 
picul. In passing, it may be informa- 
tive to note that “tael” signifies a 
weight. The tael is also a medium of 
currency in silver. Because of its wide 
variation from place to place, it is a 
partial cause of a very complicated 
mechanism of finance. At this writ- 
ing the Shanghai tael exchanges for 
$.34 in United States gold. The “picul” 
is one hundred and thirty-three and 
a third pounds. In the drawing up of 
this treaty of 1858 our American en- 
voy has been accused of disregarding 
his instructions to support the Chi- 
nese in their attitude towards the 
opium trade. Naturally, the high tar- 
iff on foreign opium stimulated the 
production of the native article until 
there was an alarming increase in 
the amount of land used for the cul- 
tivation of the poppy. 

By the first decade of the present 
century the Empress Dowager, hav- 
ing received a full report on the 





A happy group of Chinese boys, crowded on exercise bars to enjoy themselves in 

the school yard of our central mission. Climbing, tumbling and whooping like boys 

of any country, these lads are grateful that the routine of school life includes a 
few minutes break between their classes for fun and exercise. 
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degradation and misery that was 
rampant throughout the land be- 
cause of the appalling number of 
opium smokers, made a heroic effort 
to suppress the vice. The income 
to the government from taxes on 
the native and the imported drug 
amounted to $15,000,000 gold a year. 
This enormous revenue was sacrificed 
in an attempt to blot out the curse. 
Measures were taken for the gradual 
suppression of opium smoking and 
for a time the Chinese made remark- 
able progress in the reform. 

It was clear that full success could 


not be hoped for unless the help of 


other world Powers was enlisted. In 
1907 the treaty nations agreed to pro- 
hibit all imports of morphia and 
hypodermic syringes, except under a 
physician’s certificate. This action 
was necessary, lest the breaking away 
from opium smoking be followed by 
the use of morphia. Unless the im- 
portation of foreign opium could be 
stopped it would be useless to place 
national restrictions on the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy. Great Britain’s 
representatives arranged for an an- 
nual decrease in her shipments of the 
drug, whilst China agreed to cut pro- 
portionally its own production. Both 
sides kept their word. In a few years 
cultivation and importation had 
ceased in a large part of the empire. 
It was an astonishing record. 

The years that have followed since 
the overthrow of the Empire have 
witnessed a recrudescence of the cul- 
tivation of the poppy and of prepared 
opium. China has a serious problem, 
apart from the opium question, in the 
alarming quantities of narcotic drugs 
that are smuggled into her territory. 
The rapid increase in the use of 
manufactured drugs has convinced 
some that the habit-forming drugs 
prepared abroad may ‘become even 
a greater evil than the production of 
opium. Among the many seizures of 
drugs during recent years is one of 
which a Shanghai paper gives us 
details. 


Two European vessels, coming from 
Near Eastern ports, were searched 
by officials of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. On. board one ship Custom 
authorities found one hundred and 
ninety pounds of opium, valued at 
a quarter of a million taels. The con- 
signment of drugs on the other 
steamer was even larger, with a value 
of nearly a million taels. These seiz- 
ures, especially of morphine and 
heroin, are believed to have consti- 
tuted a world’s record. Both consign- 
ments were thrown into the furnaces 
in the Customs Yard at Pootung and 
burnt in the presence of a number of 
Chinese officials. China, by the way, 
seems to be one of the few countries 
where confiscated narcotics are de- 
stroyed. In a number of other coun- 
tries they are either sold at public 
auction, or resold to local manufac- 


turers, or else distributed to local hos- 
pitals, etc. Often they find their way 
back into illicit traffic. 

I am not straying far afield from 
my subject when I make these ob- 
servations about the smuggling of 
prepared drugs into China, for the 
drug traffic is intimately connected 
with the problem of opium suppres- 
sion. Quite recently China refused 
to cooperate with the League of Na- 
tions’ touring commission on opium 
smoking. At the time it was pointed 
out how almost futile would be the 
work of the commission unless it 
passed over the boundaries of the 
opium problem and extended itself to 
the study of the whole narcotic sit- 
uation. 


Co writers also allege, and they 
support their claim with an impos- 
ing array of statistics, that foreign co- 
lonial governments have not fulfilled 
satisfactorily the pledge they made 
at the Hague Opium Convention of 
1912. They then promised to take 
measures “for the gradual and effec- 
tive suppression of, the manufacture 
of, internal trade in, and the use of 
prepared opium.” For while the opium 
monopoly was established in foreign 
colonial possessions with the an- 
nounced purpose of curbing the use 
of the drug, actual experience has 
shown that the monopoly, as con- 
ducted, serves to perpetuate and in 
some cases to expand the system. No 
tears have been shed by those who 
are reaping the opium revenue. An- 
other source of bitter complaint by 
the Chinese in regard to govern- 
mental opium monopolies in colonial 
possessions is the fact that such an 
overwhelming percentage of the li- 
censed smokers are Chinese. The 
home governments of these colonies 
forbid their own nationals to indulge 
in the drug. A study of conditions in 
Macao, Hanoi, Singapore, Siam, and 
parts of Borneo seems to support 
these charges. 

The failure of the Opium Confer- 
ences at Geneva, after the withdrawal 
of the American and the Chinese 
delegations, called attention in an 
illuminating way to the motives of 
some of the Powers financially inter- 
ested in the production and the use 
of opium. The stand of these coun- 
tries makes it clear that the fear of 





Just as we go to press we have re- 
ceived a cablegram that the Sisters 
Convent at our mission headquarters 
in Shenchow had been burned to the 
ground. Thank God, no lives were 
lost. But the destruction of the con- 
vent at this time, when the needs 
of the missionaries and their people 
are so great, is a severe blow. May 
we ask those who can do so to send 
us help for rebuilding the convent. 











diminished revenue is the greatest 
obstacle to a world-wide cooperation 
for the control of the drug traffic. 
Opium running is still a business that 
brings large profits. Nor does the 
rich financier, whose lucrative re- 
turns have but stirred his cupidity, 
fear to pour his money into the 
traffic. His name will not appear on 
the lintels of ruined homes nor on 
the graves of prematurely dead opium 
victims. He may relax in the quiet 
atmosphere of his own protected 
home and anticipate a fortune from 
the sale of his deadly drugs. 

So the situation stands. In China, 
the enforcement of the national laws 
against the production of opium will 
depend in great measure on the de- 
gree of political stability which the 
country enjoys. With peace and 
unity, which we pray may not be 
long delayed, the nation should be 
able to repeat its former successful 
control of opium. It is hard to hide 
a field of poppies. 

The laws of the Catholic Church 
against the use of opium keep great 
numbers of the Chinese from enter- 
ing her fold. Quite recently the Apos- 
tolic Delegate reminded the mis- 
sionaries that they should in no way 
relax their vigilance in the enforce- 
ment of these laws. My conversations 
with other missionaries make it safe 
for me to declare that half their diffi- 
culties and thheartaches would dis- 
appear if the curse of opium were 
removed from China. The Church is 
stern, because she must be stern, in 
dealing with a vice that is wrecking 
millions and that threatens to ruin 
a nation. What she sacrifices in num- 
bers is compensated for in quality. 
The good the Catholic Church is do- 
ing in this, her uncompromising con- 
demnation of the opium traffic, will 
make China her eternal debtor. Until 
governments and people are willing 
to stand on the side of the Church 
against the illicit use of drugs, and 
until principle, and national and in- 
dividual welfare count more than 
revenue, there is little hope for the 
suppression of this vice. 


S° long as acres of poppies sway 
gently under the breath of a Hunan 
breeze; so long as miles of red and 
white petals give flowering promise 
of a harvest of death, so long shall 
we need your prayers in our bitter, 
wearisome struggle against this 
scourge. You who read these lines, 
will you not ask God to enlighten 
those who rule the nations? Little 
can be done when an indifferent 
world is uninterested in the fate of 
millions who have ample opportu- 
nity to wreck their bodies and their 
souls by slavery to opium. Pray 
for those who seek solace and find 
destruction in this drug. Remember 
us who see beyond those fields of 
poppies blooming in Hunan valleys 
the death which man is reaping. 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


GEMMA's LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a 
systematic campaign of intercessory 
and united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very 
particular way to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 
nan, China, and to obtain spiritual 
comfort and strength for our devoted 
missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of 
prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. In 
saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and children not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are urged 
to do so. We are glad to announce 
that in our membership we have 
many priests, both secular and regu- 
lar, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer. 


Obligations: It should never be 
forgotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
needed for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and while 
many members of the League are 
generous in their regular money con- 
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MONTH OF APRIL 
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Holy Communions ..........++- 
Visits to B. Sacrament ......... 
Spiritual Communions .......... 
Benediction Services ........... 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ........... 
Stations of the Cross .......... 
Visits to the Crucifix ........... 
Beads of the Five Wounds ..... 
Offerings of PP. Blood .......... 
Visite to Our Lady ...sccccceces 


Beads of the Seven Dolors ...... 
Ejaculatory Prayers ........... 
Hours of Study, Reading ...... 
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tributions to the missions, neverthe- 
less members of the League are never 
asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of mem- 
bers, though a small offering to pay 
the expense of printing the monthly 
leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any re- 
ward. We feel that the members of 
Gemma’s League are satisfied with 
the knowledge that Almighty God 
knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the 
practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be un- 
aware that their very zeal must 
bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and 
friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle for 
their spiritual works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born 
in 1878, she died in 1903. Her life 
was characterized by a singular de- 
votion to the Sacred Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. Denied the privilege 
of entering the Religious Life, she 
sanctified herself in the world, in the 
midst of ordinary household duties, 
and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has been introduced and 
we hope soon to call her Blessed 
Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for 
leaflets, and all correspondence re- 
lating to Gemma’s League should be 
addressed to the Reverend Director, 
Gemma’s League, care of THE SIGN, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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\ N lh \ N Ts ll HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one 
O 1 knows. I, myself, may be among them. 


From my heart I pray God that when the sum- 





UZ 


. mons comes, no matter when or where, I may 
1e : be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 
onight 6 pr: 

in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too 
late. 


Before I die I must settle my affairs. The 
things that concern my soul are of chief im- 

portance and must come first. I have today 
Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made 
my will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little 
to leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of ......... 0606s ccc ccc cece cece ee eee 


($ ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................... months 


after my demise. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this ............. day of 
Zi epee me 

| ey ete eee ete eeres SS ac vin pietsege wibiice aaa 
a). ic kced tou Sar merminml ae dis & PN ki Gane Keech enw een 







































«<< Painless Giving >>> 








cht GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 
into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do 





miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self- 





sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power and it surely 





carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have 
both, if you wish. Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sien, 
Union City, N. J. 












Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 





























ForChrist’s Cause: 3 Suggestions 





Readers of THE Sicn, particularly 
l e of our mission department, cannot 

but be aware of the many and 
pressing needs of our missionary Fathers 
and Sisters in China. Their personal 
wants are few and simple. 


maintenance of chapels, schools, orphan- 
ages, dispensaries, homes for the aged 
and crippled. They are dependent for 
this money upon the generosity of their 
American friends and benefactors. They 

do not look for large dona- 





Were they seeking their 
own ease and comfort they 
would not abandon the 
luxuries of America for the 
hardships of China. They 
require a great deal of 
money for the building and 





MISSION 
NEEDS 


tions, but are counting on 
the consistent giving of 
small amounts. Please re- 
member that they are grate- 
ful for pennies as well as 
dollars. At this time their 
needs are urgent. 








Not only do we need money for 
2 our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the 
education and support of young men 
studying for the holy priesthood. God is 
blessing our Order with an abundance of 
splendid vocations. Some 


support of a student. To provide means 
for poor students we are appealing for 
student burses. A burse is $5,000, the in- 
terest on which will support and edu- 
cate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a 
better cause than that of bringing worthy 

young men into the priest- 





of these aspirants pay full 
tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy as- 
pirant, however, will be re- 
jected simply because of 
his poverty. About $300 
per year is required for the 





STUDENT 
BURSES 


hood of Christ appeal to 
the sympathy and _ gen- 
erosity of a convinced Cath- 
olic? If you cannot give an 
entire burse, your contribu- 
tion, however small, will 
aid in the starting or com- 








pleting of a burse. 





It has been well said 
3. that it is a poor Will 

which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ 
among its beneficiaries. No 
Catholic should ever forget 
that whatever he has he 
owes to God Almighty. To 





YOUR 
LAST WILL 


give His Cause some of it 
is doing Him no compli- 
ment whatever. He owns us 
and everything we have. 
May we suggest to you that 
this special provision be 
embodied in your last 


Will: 











This clause incorporated in your 
last Will and Testament will en- 
able the Passionist Missions 
properly and legally to receive 
whatever remembrance you may 


care to make for their benefit. 
estate. 





Jersey, the sum of 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a 
corporation organized and existing under the State of New 
yinkeon wtetedeace ore ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that may be 
levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the residue of my 


YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 


Address: Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 















































What is an Annuity Bond? What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract It is a duly authorized Catholic Mis- 
.. between Passionist Missions, Inc., _ sionary Society incorporated under © 


and the holder of the Bond, who the laws of the State of New Jersey. © 
is called an Annuitant. 





What does this Contract consist in? What are its pur poses? 4 
The Annuitant makes an outright Its purpose, for which it uses the ~ 
gift to Passionst Missions, Inc., and gifts of Annuitants, are the educa- ~ 
Passionist Missions, Inc., binds: it- 
self to pay a specified sum of money 
to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


HN ohh | G’% 
WHERE PUT i 
YOUR MONEY . 


Get a life income What is the amount paid to the 
Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per 
You can’t take it cent interest on the amount of the tion of young men for the priest- 
with you! gift given. hood, and the spread of the Faith 
Will you hoard or through home and foreign missions. 
spend it? 



























































Help Christ’s cause 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 
Give i? »way or make , What advantages have Annuit 
a Will? When do payments on a Bond begin? Bonds? 8 y 
. - Interest is reckoned from day the Pp A = 
Why not buy Life Annuitant’s money is received. First 1. PERMANENCE: An Annuity Bon 


ities ? : Z ; ° 
Annuities ? payment is made six months later never requires reinvestment. 


and thereafter payments are made 2. ABUNDANT YiEhg: The rate of in- 
semi-annually. terest is the highest consistent with 

; absolute safety. 
When do payments cease? 


: 3. Securiry: Annuity Bonds are se- 
On the death of the Annuitant. y = 


cured by the moral as well as finan- 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? cial backing of the Passionist Order. 


By no means. Payments are made 4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annui- 
regularly and promptly as long as tants are relieved from the care of 
the Annuitant lives. property in their old age; are saved 
er from the temptation to invest their 
What is the price of Annuity Bonds? savings unwisely; and have the ease 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. of mind obtained by the banish- 
a ment of anxiety. 
Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market 
value, are received in payment for 


Annuity Bonds, but not real estate ; 
or mortgages. 6. Steapy INcomE: The income 


oe from Annuity Bonds does not de- 
Vv Can Annuity Bonds be sold by cline. 


Annuitants? 7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF 
For Further In- No. An Annuity Bond has no Curist: An Annuity Bond makes 
formation Write to market value. the Annuitant an active sharer in 
ASS hak (oer the missionary work of the Passion- 
choad ied How can I get an Annuity Bond? ist Fathers in building up the King- 

Rae yo ntiggg Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., dom of Christ at home and abroad, 
Care of The Sign, Union City, N. J., the sum you wish and a perpetual benefactor of the 
UNION CITY, to give; also send full name, with Passionist Order, participating in 
NEW JERSEY date and year of birth. many rich spiritual blessings. 


5. Economy: There are no com- 
missions, lawyers’ fees or waste in 
legal contests. 



































